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BY JULIA C. R. DORR. 


*“**When Greek meets Greek,’ you know,” he 
sadly said, 
“*Then comes the tug of war.’ Ideem him 


great, 

And own him wise and good. Yet adverse 
fate 

Hath made us enemies. If I were dead, 

And buried deep with grave-mold on my 
head, 

I still believe that, came he soon or late 

Where I was lying in my last estate, 

My dust would quiver at his lightest tread!” 


The slow years passed; and one fair summer 


night, 

When the low sun was reddening all the 
west, 

I saw two grave-mounds, where the grass 
was bright, 


Lying so near each other that the crest 

Of the same wave touched each with amber 
light, 

But ah, dear hearts, how undisturbed their 
rest! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Make your friends a Christmas present 
of the WomAN’s JOURNAL. 








This week’s issue of the Woman's 
JOURNAL is unusually rich in good things. 
Many of the distinguished contributors 
who promised in 1897 to furnish articles 
during 1898 have left them till near the 
end of the year, and are now sending them 
in thick and fast. Among the contents of 
this week’s paper are ‘‘Modern Penology,”’ 
by Hon. S. J. Barrows, representative of 
the United States on the International 
Prison Commission; ‘The Single Tax,” by 
William Lloyd Garrison; an article by 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, showing the 
fallacy of the prevalent objection that 
women are too ignorant to vote; the first 
part of a noteworthy paper on ‘Food 
Economy and Wage-Earners,” by Juliet 
Harris; and a graphic account of the relief 
work done for the soldiers by the women 
of Kentucky. 





One of the resolutions to be submitted 
at the annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, in Kansas City, 
on the 12th inst., is as follows: 

That the National Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor draft reso- 
lutions, which shall be placed before Con- 
gress, and thereby have laws passed by 
which our Government will remove all 
women in its employment, and thereby 
inaugurate a precedent for the removal of 








woman from the every-day walks of life, 
and the relegation of her to the home. 





This resolution will edify the great 
army of public school teachers, who form 
the bulk of the women in government em- 
ploy. The proposal to “relegate women 
to the home”’ will also edify the mass of 
working women, the vast majority of 
whom work outside the home not be- 
cause they wish to, but because they 
must. 





Women may go out washing and scrub- 
bing, they may go out to domestic service, 
or to any kind of work that is hard, unin- 
viting, and poorly paid, and no voice will 
be raised in protest. But when women 
are employed in any positions that are 
easier and more profitable, positions that 
seem desirable to men, it is proposed that 
organizations of men with votes shall 
bring the pressure of their political power 
to bear upon Congress to force women out 
of these positions. It may be doubted 
whether the Federation of Labor will 
adopt the resolution, but the fact that it 
has been proposed is in itself an object- 
lesson on the need of the ballot for work- 
ing women. 





Remember to vote next Tuesday for 
Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, and ask your hus- 
bands, fathers, brothers, and sons to do 
likewise. 





The women of Colorado are becoming 
interested in the management of the State 
institutions, and are preparing to work in 
the coming Legislature for reform meas- 
ures and larger appropriations. An in- 
vestigating committee of five men and two 
women has been visiting the institutions, 
and has found that an improvement in 
conditions is greatly needed, particularly 
in the insane hospital and the prisons. 
The chairman, Chancellor McDowell, of 
Denver University, recently addressed the 
reform department of the Woman’s Club 
of that city, and urged that they work for 
the appointment of a woman physician in 
the insane hospital, for civil service re- 
form in the State institutions, and for a 
wise prison labor system. 


=—_——S — 


Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, president of the 
Colorado State Board of Charities and 
Correction, also addressed the meeting. 
She said: “I have every reason to say that 
the men in charge of our institutions are 
high-minded men and do their duty. What 
is needed, however, on every board of 
control is a woman member. A woman 
is needed on the penitentiary board as a 
woman is needed on the insane asylum 
board. Women have more time to think 
over such matters. They have more time 
to devote to the scientific study of these 
questions. There has never been a wo- 
man on the board of control of the State 
Insane Asylum who could be consulted 
about matters that referred to women 
alone, and the female inmates of the in- 
stitution have suffered on that account.” 








Hon. Joseph Choate, the probable suc- 
cessor of Colonel Hay at the Court of 
St. James, in a recent address before the 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
at New York City, said: 


There was a time, not very many years 
ago, but yet a decade ago, when the insane 
of New York, under public charity, were 
herded into poorhouses and almshouses 
and prisons, and all sorts of unworthy and 
unfit local habitations, uncared for, ne- 
glected, and doomed to hopeless and 
increasing degradation all the time. But 
the heroic courage, the tireless perse- 
verance, and the lofty purpose of one 
woman decided that they must be rescued, 
and at last accomplished their rescue. 
Through ten years of struggle against 
every possible obstacle, against political 
opposition and every other opposition, she 
fought her way, and, at last, only a year 
ago, the great purpose she had entertained 
was accomplished, and the entire transfer 
of the care of the insane of this city to the 
State itself, to be cared for wisely, in- 
telligently, and amply, was effectually 
achieved, to remain an accomplished suc- 
cess forever. 





Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, speaking later, 
added: 


Mr. Choate, in opening his address, 
alluded to what has been done especially 
for the insane. I confess that it ought to 
be a rebuke to us who are men to remem- 
ber that that was done by that other sex 
which as yet we do not sufficiently trust 
© permit them to vote. We are ready to 
rely upon their sympathy and their judg- 
ment in the administration of our chari- 
table work, only to discover more and 
more in every way, as we do every day, 
how unerring that sympathy is, how wise 





that judgment is, and how large is the 
devotion which is behind them both; and, 
in referring to the qualities which we 
want in such a work as this, I may say 
that this Conference, whose twenty-fifth 
anniversary we are keeping to-night, is 
exactly along this line, and that our best 
men and women should be brought into 
closer relations with the Conference’s 
great work of charity, to do what they 
alone can do to prevent that work from 
becoming, however perfect the structure, 
however honest the administration, how- 
ever, decent the housing, and however 
good the food, in the last analysis of it 
a mere mechanicalization; to make it 
through and through to be touched with 
the fine fibre of human sympathy and to 
be conscious of the human hand. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The regular Fortnightly meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. will be held at the 
suffrage headquarters, 3 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, on Tuesday, Dec. 13, at 2.30 P. M. 
Mr. William Lloyd Garrison will speak on 
“Imperialism.” It is hoped that there 
will be, in the discussion that follows, a 
vigorous expression of opinion on both 
sides of this, the burning question of the 
day. Miss Blackwell will preside. Mem- 
bers are admitted by ticket; others on 
payment of 15 cents. Light refreshments 


will be served after the discussion. 
Cc. W. 


ARE WOMEN TOO IGNORANT? 





BY MRS, ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER. 

An excellent young woman, who be- 
lieves fully in the true democracy that can 
only be had when women as well as men 
are responsible voters, said to me lately: 
“But women are so ignorant on public 
affairs, it does seem as if they ought to be 
educated before they are allowed to vote. 
It is dreadful to double the ignorant vote; 
and, besides, women might be bribed just 
as men are.”’ To this I replied: ‘‘First, as 
to bribery, there would not be money 
enough to go around when you double 
the constituency. Second, and if there 
were, you couldn’t find the women. They 
are all either at home, taking care of 
their children and working for their hus- 
bands, or at work in shops and private 
families, and not loafing in the streets 
and hanging around saloons as men are, 
and it will be years and years before they 
could get into the Legislatures if they 
wanted to. Third, and when found, they 
will know too much to be bribed.”” Here 
is a specimen: 

Some years ago, a young Catholic wom- 
an who had served in our family a long 
time as cook, asked me if I would attend 
one of her club meetings some evening, 
and give them a little talk. She had, it 
seems, been a member some time, but I 
had not heard of it before. I asked her 
about the club, and she handed me a little 
book, entitled ‘Constitution and Rules of 
the Ladies’ Benevolent Society, Hartford, 
Conn., Organized August, 1887—Constitu- 
tion Revised, 1891.” 

I went to a meeting in our City Mission 
Hall, a large and charming room which 
the club rented by the year. I found 
some two hundred women attending to 
the usual business, under the leadership 
of the president, a woman of forty per- 
haps, who showed herself an excellent 
parliamentarian, though her occupation 
was that of tailoress, and she went to work 
in a shop at 8 A. M., taking her lunch and 
returning home at6 P.M. I made them 
a little talk, to the effect that, when our 
brothers of the republic should condescend 
to admit women to their counsels and the 
ballot-box, they would be astonished at 
the help they would receive from such 
women as themselves, and, until that time 
came, I saw little reason to hope that in- 
temperance and licentiousness, poverty 
and starvation, would cease to afflict the 
body-politic. So I begged them to go on 
with their good work, and wait patiently 
for the day of recognition. I found there 
were no restrictions in regard to religion, 
occupation, or nationality; only good char- 
acter was requisite for membership. The 
main sections of the Constitution and By- 
Laws might serve as a model for the other 
societies which are being formed in towns 
and villages all over our country. The 
membership is now over four hundred, and 
there is no diminution of interest at the 
end of the eleven years of the club’s ex- 
istence. 

So much for the education that the so- 
called lower classes are giving them- 
selves. There are many similar clubs, I 
find, in our own little city; and only last 
winter I was invited to -speak at a Fair 
givon by a society of colored women of 





Hartford, who were working for the pur- 
pose of founding a State home for aged 
colored people of both sexes. Now, add 
to this the education that society women 
are giving themselves in the innumerable 
literary, scientific, and political clubs of 
the whole country, and what becomes of 
the fear of doubling the ignorant vote? 

In regard to these clubs, Carroll D. 
Wright, in his late statistical report upon 
‘*Women’s Clubs and Societies,” has this 
to say of the number and variety of 
benevolent societies established and con- 
ducted by women: 

Many secret benevolent organizations, 
more or less after the pattern of Masonry, 
have been formed, chiefly by American 
women, and, to a lesser degree, by Jewish 
women. Mutual benefit unions have been 
founded by Germans, Americans, English, 
Scandinavians, and Hebrews. Irish wom- 
en have established house visiting, sick 
visiting, and beneficent societies. All 
nationalities have joined forces in forming 
women’s auxiliaries to hospitals, asylums, 
refuges, and sanitariums. The training of 
girls to be servants, and the education of 
servants, have called many clubs into ex- 
istence. Societies in aid of schools and 
poor scholars are another prominent fea- 
ture. One of them, the Vassar Students’ 
Aid, has nearly 3,000 members. Free 
kindergartens and day nurseries have been 
endowed and conducted by special socie- 
ties formed for the purpose. Another 
phase of philanthropy is represented by 
boys’ reading rooms, college settlements, 
nurses’ settlements, and homes for unem- 
ployed girls. The number of these new 
institutions is surprising. Itis said that at 
the present rate of progress, one-third of 
the women of New York will be organ- 
ized within the next five years into socie- 
ties whose aim is the betterment of the 
individual and the community. 

Add to this the number of women now 
studying the higher branches (including 
always political economy) in our high 
schools, normal schools, and colleges, 
many of whom will become teachers in 
our public schools. On this point we 
have the testimony of no less a person 
than Prof. Harris, National Commissioner 
of Education at Washington. On my 
writing to him for accurate information as 
to the number of women compared with 
men who are now students at these insti- 
tutions, he wrote me as follows: 

I find, on making the actual calculation, 
that the women in secondary and higher 
education, added together, number 287,- 
162, and the men number 235,296, equal 
to 54.9% of the former, and 45.1% of the 
latter. This, you see, is almost exactly 
55% women to 45% men for the entire edu- 
cation higher than the elementary schools. 


And President Capen, of Tufts College, 
said in a recent address: “Our colleges 
have doubled in numbers within ten years, 
and the number of women who are getting 
ready for college is astonishing. When 
all the women now preparing for college 
are educated and begin studying the social 
questions of their time, what may we not 
hope for in the solution of the difficulties 
which now confront us?”’ 

Let us take courage, dear sisters, and 
not allow ourselves to be deluded by the 
fear that we are not sufficiently educated 
to take part in public affairs. Responsi- 
bility is all the education we need to-day, 
and when put to the test we shall not be 
found wanting. 


WOMEN TEACHERS IN MEN'S COLLEGES. 





In Russia the Minister of Public In- 
struction lately informed the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Moscow 
that, in view of the difficulties of procur- 
ing a sufficient number of teachers in 
French for the men’s colleges, he proposes 
to employ women as teachers in the lower 
classes. They must be qualified as home 
governesses or teachers of French, who 
have had special preparation in that lan- 
guage, and several years’ experience as 
teachers. The Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion added that the candidates must make 
formal application to him and wait till 
they are given a place. 

This is the first instance of women be- 
ing allowed to teach the other sex in 
Russia, except in the lowest primary 
grades. Even this was only permitted in 
some parts of Russia. 

This decision on the part of the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction will prove of 
great benefit to scores of women who, al- 
though well qualified as French teachers, 
could never hope to fill a place in a col- 
lege, and had to depend on private lessons 
or, worse, be a governess with all the in- 
dignities often attached to such a post. 
Moreover, it shows that women are more 
and more regarded in Russia as qualified 
to fill positions hitherto accorded only to 
men. Lizzie B. Gorn. 





‘CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, N.S. Day, of Springfield, Mass., 
is engaged in the manufacture of fancy 
articles. Five rooms are occupied by her 
employees, who are employed in design- 
ing, decorating, and embroidering almost 
every sort of fancy article. Mrs. Day has 
been in the fancy goods business for many 
years, and has a well established trade 
with the largest whelesale and retail 
houses of the country. 

Miss Mary Fi£.D, daughter of the late 
Eugene Field, appeared by invitation at 
the recent meeting of the Phi Delta Theta 
at Columbus, O., and read from her 
father’s writings. Mr. Field was a mem- 
ber of the fraternity, and at the close of 
the reading Miss Field was elected as the 
daughter of the organization. In accept- 
ing, she said: ‘I hope to be a good daugh- 
ter to the fraternity, and a good sister to 
you all,” 

Mrs. M, E. StiTEvLER, of Denver, is one 
of the most efficient agents of the Colorado 
Humane Society. She is gentle, yet firm, 
and for the past six months, during which 
time she has worn the star of the humane 
society, she has interfered in nearly fifty 
cases to save animals from cruel treat- 
ment. Mrs. Stiteler, a pleasant-looking 
lady of middle age, is fond of cycling, and 
has made some remarkable runs. 

Miss ETHEL MARY CHARLES, said to be 
England’s first woman architect, has just 
completed her time in an architect’s office 
in London, and will be admitted as an 
associate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects this month. She has won sev- 
eral prizes for designs, and intends to 
open an office in a good business locality. 
The architectural profession is held by 
the London papers to be peculiarly adapted 
to the talents of women. 

QurEN NATALIE, who spends the 
greater part of the year at Biarritz, has 
just given considerable satisfaction to the 
French people. She has assumed the 
presidency of the Society of Help to the 
Wounded on Land and Sea at Bayonne. 
Usually the insignia of the Red Cross, the 
badge of office, is in silver; but an excep- 
tion has been made in Queen Natalie’s 
case. The insignia which was taken to 
the Sacchino Palace was in gold. It has 
the following inscription: ‘‘Gift offered to 
Her Majesty Queen Natalie by the Bayonne 
Committee.” 

Mrs. ANDREW JACKSON BLACKWELL, a 
half-blood Cherokee woman, bas just come 
into possession of the whole town of 
David, Cherokee Nation, I. T. The 1,000 
white inhabitants, of their own will, gave 
to her all their property, which she will 
hold under her name until the country 
is allotted and the whites allowed to 
hold property in Indian Territery in their 
own name. A decision of Judge William 
Springer, of the northern judicial district 
of Indian Territory, declared the people 
of David to be intruders, and ordered their 
houses to be confiscated. To avoid losing 
their homes, the property was transferred 
to Mrs. Blackwell, who, being an Indian, 
can own property in the ‘ferritory. 


Mrs.FLORENCE HOWE HALL is coming to 
Boston the first week in January, to visit 
her mother, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and 
to give some lectures. She would be glad 
to make one or two more engagements for 
thie trip at places in or near Boston. 
Among her new talks are ‘‘The Progress 
of Woman in the Nineteenth Century,” 
“The Eternal Womanly,” ‘Christian 
Courtesy the Corner-stone of Good Man- 
nors,“ and “‘The Laughing Philosopher,” 
a series of humorous sketches. Mrs. Hall 
is well and widely known as a lecturer to 
women’s clubs, schools, and before both 
public and private audiences. Both her 
suffrage talks and lectures on literary sub- 
jects have been favorably received. 

Mrs. ALICE MERRILL Horne has been 
elected to the Utah House of Representa- 
tives, on the Democratic ticket. Sheis a 
capable young woman, who has been a 
teacher in the public schools. Mrs, Eme- 
line B. Wells and Mrs. Edna L. Smith 
were nominated by the Republicans in 
Salt Lake County, Mrs. Mary Hall in Utah 
County, and Mrs. Mary J. Hendrickson in 
Cache County; but, like all the other 
Republican candidates, men or women, 
they were defeated. The Democrats swept 
the State. The Hon. Martha Hughes Can- 
non holds over in the Senate. Thus there 
are now two women in the Legislature of 
Utah, Mrs. Cannon and Mrs. Horne; two 
in the Legislature of Colorado, Mrs. F. 8. 
Lee and Mrs. H. G. R. Wright; and two in 
the Legislature of Idaho, Mrs. Clara 
Campbell and Mrs. Harriet Noble. 
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MODERN PENOLOGY. 
BY HON, SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


Commissioner fer the United States on the 
International Prison Commission.) 


The tendencies of modern penology are 
nowhere better focalized for our own 
country than in the annual meetings of 
the National Prison Association, and for 
the civilized world in the Quinquennial 
gatherings of the International Prison 
Congress. Itis not to be expected that 
every year or even every tive years any 
marked change can be observed in the 
criminal laws or criminal institutions of 
any one country or of the civilized world. 
Larger areas of time are necessary to note 
great and important changes. The meet- 
ings, however, of the International Prison 
Congress are of sucha character, securing 
such a large amount of preliminary infor- 
mation from different countries and such 
a large representation of members, that 
if it is not possible always to chronicle 
results, it is possible to observe tendencies. 
It is along the line of definite tendency 
and effort that final results must be 
looked for. 

It was my privilege to be one of the 
delegates of the United States at the In- 
ternational Prison Congress at Paris in 
1895, and I have since had the honor of 
representing the United States on the 
International Prison Commission which is 
the executive arm of that body. It is a 
part of the work of the Commission to 
prepare the programme for the next Con- 
gress. The questions thus formulated are 
in themselves an indication of what mod- 
ern penologists are thinking about. Every 
question represents some aspect of a 
problem or principle. After having been 
formulated by the Commission these ques- 
tions are sent to experts in all parts of the 
civilized world, including China and Japan. 
The answers and reports thus prepared by 
specialists and experts are grouped under 
the sections to which they belong, trans- 
lated into French, and printed and circu- 
lated among the members of the Congress 
and others who may be expected to attend 
its deliberations. These preliminary re- 
ports present many facts and opinions, and 
much opinion and research concerning 
criminal law, the administration of peni- 
tentiary institutions, and all preventive 
measures whether moral, legal, or adminis- 
trative. 

I have the programme of the next In- 
ternational Prisun Congress before me. 
The Congress itself is to be held at Brus- 
sels in the summer of 1900, and it may be 
possible that some of my readers who 
will be visiting the Paris Exposition at 
that time would like to run over to Brus- 
sels not only to see this charming ‘Little 
Paris’’ but also to attend the meetings of 
the Prison Congress. Not even in Paris 
itself will they find a warmer hospitality 
than in the capital of Belgium. Whether 
they are able to go there or not, I bespeak 
their interest for the important questions 
which are to come before the Congress. 

The Congress is divided into four sec- 
tions. The first relates to penal legisla- 
tion. Many of the best jurists in Europe 
are represented in this section. The first 
question they have to consider is ‘What 
are the most practical methods of guaran- 
teeing to the victim of a crime or mis- 
demeanor the indemnification due him by 
the offender?” This subject was discuss- 
ed in 1895 at Paris, but it was felt that 
much more light was needed in regard to 
it. It was therefore passed over to the 
next meeting. Our modern laws are 
essentially weak in this respect, and in 
some countries they are even harder upon 
the victim than upon the offender, inas- 
much as the former may often have to pay 
the costs of the process. The victim of 
an offence is not indemnified by the punish- 
ment of the offender. He might in some 
eases be partially indemnified by the earn- 
ings of the prisoner. The proposition has 
been made that a special indemnity fund 
ought to be constituted from the proceeds 
of fines, from which the victim might be 
indemnified for losses incurred by him, 
because society has not furnished him the 
protection to which he is entitled. This 
is a difficult subject. Itis not easy to see 
the practical svlution, but the defect in 
our laws and methods is evident. 

The second question concerns the ex- 
tradition of citizens, and opens into the 
department of international law. A re- 
lated question is: ‘‘How shall the limits 
of the authority of criminal justice be 
determined in relation to offences com- 
mitted in foreign countries, or committed 
with the assistance of natives or foreign- 
ers residing abroad?” 

Another questiun relates to the indeter- 
minate sentence. What class of delin- 
quents shall it be applied to, and how shall 
it be put into operation? This question 
has been practically answered in our own 
country. The indeterminate sentence has 
been in operation for some years in New 
York and in Massachusetts, and the States 
of Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Illinois, Ohio, 
and Indiana have such statutes. Colorado 
last year adopted it for its new Industrial 
School for Girls. It is an essential element 


of the reformatory system, as illustrated at 
Elmira, N. V, Concord, Mass., and at the 
Woman's Prison at Sherborn, Mass. The 
principle of the indeterminate sentence is 
| that a prisoner is sent to a reformatory to 
| be detained until he is cured, just asa 
person is sent to an insane asylum or to a 
hospital to be released when he is found 
to be convalescent. There is no refurm in 
penology more important than this. That 
it has not been accepted abroad is because 
the reformatory system, gradually being 
developed in this country, has not yet been 
transplanted to Europe. But as Europe 
has taken the Auburn system from the 
United States, and the Probation system 
from Massachusetts, it may in time adopt 
the indeterminate sentence. The Ameri- 
can Bar Association has just issued a 
report upon the indeterminate sentence 
and the parole system, favoring both. The 
parole system is a logical and necessary 
outcome of the indeterminate sentence, 
but it can also be applied to definite sen- 
tences. Thus a man who has been sent to 
prison, say for five years, may be released 
after three years, if the marks he has 
earned in prison justify this extension of 
confidence. The release is simply condi- 
tional on his good conduct outside. He is 
practically serving part of his sentence 
outside of prison, and may be returned to 
it if his conduct under parole is not sat- 
isfactory. 

Another question before the first section 
relates to means for the effective suppres- 
sion of the illegal extortion of hush 
money. 

The second section of the Congress re- 
lates to the administration of penitentiary 
institutions. The questions to be consid- 
ered have referred to the medical and san- 
itary service of prisons and reformatories; 
how the regular medical supervision of 
prisoners may be insured, and how far the 
authority of the physician should extend 
in matters concerning the diet, clothing, 
work, and punishment of prisoners. 

Another question is, Should the system 
of reformatories at present in vogue in the 
United States be recommended in the 
treatment of young offenders? The re- 
sponse from the United States on this sub- 
ject would perhaps be given with a good 
deal of unanimity. 

The cellular system, or what is known 
as the solitary or separate confinement 
system, bas been adopted in various coun- 
tries in Europe more fully than in the 
United States. Our sole example is in 
the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia. 
The system has never made headway in 
this country, and for young prisoners our 
reformatory method has many superior 
advantages. The results of this system 
on the physical and mental health of 
prisoners, and with reference to the sup- 
pression of crime, are the subject of fresh 
inquiry. ‘‘Should those who are recom- 
mitted to prison be subject to a severer 
penalty than those who are committing 
their first offence, and what should the 
increase be?’”’ There are many prison 
wardens who favor a cumulative sentence 
with every commitment. In some States, 
a certain number of convictions brands a 
man as an habitual criminal, who may be 
then sentenced to twenty five years. 

The third section of the Congress deals 
with methods of prevention. One of the 
questions relates to colonies for minors 
who have been subjected to the system of 
reformatory institutions. Another relates 
to the influence of alcoholism on crime in 
various countries, and what special meth- 
ods can be adopted to combat alcoholism 
in criminals. This isa mighty question, 
large enough for the whole time of the 
Congress. 

In Europe, much more has been done 
for the establishment of Prisoners’ Aid 
Societies than has been done in this coun- 
try. A practical question is, Should these 
societies make use of bureaus which give 
information and procure employment free 
of charge? 

The fourth section of the Congress was 
established, and held its first session at 
the last meeting. It relates to provisions 
for children and minors. The questions 
to be discussed are as follows: 

1. Under what conditions should minors 
be considered habitual offenders, and how 
shall repetition of the offence be treated 
in such cases? 

2. Should the intervention of societies 
of assistance be made obligatory in behalf 
of young offenders who have received a 
conditional sentence or have been re- 
prieved, and how shall such action be ef- 
fected? 

3. What rule shall govern professional 
instruction in reformatory or similar insti- 
tutions for children? 

4. In order to insure a practical educa- 
tion for young offenders, as well as for 
children who are depraved, or are only 
neglected, cannot they be apprenticed or 
placed in families as well as in institu- 
tions? 

While some of our Southern States are 
far behind in the treatment of children 
and minors, the majority of our Northern 
States are much more advanced than Eu- 





ropean countries in this matter. Massa- 





chusetts and Michigan, Pennsylvania, at 
least, can present a body of experience 
concerning the placing out system which 
constitutes a practical answer to the 
fourth question. The first and second 
questions are well answered by the pro- 
bation system in Massachusetts. As to 
professional instruction in reformatories, 
or similar institutions for children, the 
sixty-five institutions of this kind in the 
United States can furnish object-lessons 
of the highest order. 

I do not forget that I write for a journal 
which, with tireless persistence, is advo- 
cating the right and the duty of women to 
assist in solving the great social, political, 
and ethical problems of the day. It wasa 
feature of the last Prison Congress, held 
at Paris, that women of ability and expe- 
rience were prominent, especially in rela- 
tion to preventive work and refurmatory 
influences for children and minors. In 
his opening address, Mr. Puls, of Holland, 
said: 

We welcome, above all, the adhesion, 
more and more marked, and the coépera- 
tion, more and more warm, of that other 
section of humanity which is interested 
above all in the triumph of charity. If 
penitentiary science inclines more and 
more tu accord to woman a distinct place, 
as it has already accorded it to childhood, 
it needs above all the moral support and 
the cuéperation of woman in the study 
of the multiplied questions relating to 
wayward and unfortunate women. The 
solution of questions concerning children 
and these other unfortunates will not ad- 
vance without the codperation of woman. 
The presence of so many distinguished 
women in our ranks, and the presence of 
so many others in this gathering, are 
happy and auspicious indications that the 
Congress of Paris will take a new step in 
its onward march. 

I have tried to show, in this article, 
some of the problems which confront 
those who are interested in the prevention 
and suppression of crime, the proper pro- 
tection of society, the indemnification of 
the victim, and the reformation of the 
offender. It is a matter of satisfaction 
that in no country are women contribut- 
ing more to the solution of these ques- 
tions than in our own. 





HARDWORKED ROYAL LADIES. 


The Princess of Wales, during the 
London season, is one of the hardest- 
worked women in England. She rarely 
gets to bed before 2 A.M. After her re- 
turn about midnight from the entertain- 
ments at which her presence is a necessity, 
she take the hours from twelve to two to 
write private letters, because she has so 
little time during the day. When her 
children were young, she made it a rule 
to breakfast at 8 30 A. M., so as to go into 
the schoolroom at nine o’clock to inspect 
the “‘copies”’ written on the previous day. 

Queen Victoria, though aged and in- 
firm, never goes to bed before twelve and 
is awakened soon after 7 A.M. During 
the day she is so fully occupied that she 
has no time to lie down and rest as most 
well-to-do women have at her age. 

The Emperor of Germany rises at five 
in summer, at six in winter, and as he 
expects the Empress to prepare his coffee 
herself, she has to get up equally early. 

The late Empress of Austria was per- 
haps the earliest riser of all the royal 
personages of Europe. She allowed her- 
self only the short sleep to be snatched 
between 11 P. M.and3 A.M. After that 
she was up, and insisted on her suite 
being up also. 





RAILWAY-CAR HOUSEKEEPING. 


For more than twenty years the home 
of Mrs. P. H. Dudley has been in a rail- 
way car, and an exceptionally dainty and 
convenient little home it is. Externally, 
it looks like any other passenger car, but 
inside the resemblance changes, for this is 
the celebrated dynograph-car, known all 
over the United States, by railroad men, 
at least. Mr. Dudley is attached to no 
company or system, but every large rail- 
road engages him to inspect its roadbed, 
and compile his automatic records. At- 
tached to directors’ and presidents’ cars, 
this car goes over all the roads in this 
country and Mexico, on which his reports 
on track conditions or suggestions as to 
needed equipments are desired. Seated 
beside his wonderful device, Mr. Dudley 
notes the waviness of the track, the grades 
climbed and descended, the revolutions of 
the wheels, the miles travelled, and any- 
thing else that needs attention, while in 
the other end of the car Mrs. Dudley car- 
ries on housekeeping as serenely as though 
her establishment was firmly anchored on 
Madison Avenue. 

Her realm includes a cosy parlor, a bed- 
room, library, dining-room, and kitchen, 
all perfectly appointed. Here are her writ- 
ing-desk, her sewing-machine, and her tiny 
stove. Upon the cabinets and desks are 
photographs and sketches, made by Mrs. 
Dudley, of the striking or beautiful scenes 
she passes in her travels. Besides her 
housekeeping, Mrs. Dudley writes a great 
deal, having issued a book of travels. She 
is also an astronomer, and the study of 





the heavens is of never-failing interest to 
her. Mr. Dudley’s work is all done in the 
daytime, so that evenings are cosily passed 
in reading or studying the heavens to- 
gether. The car has been recently in the 
yard of the Grand Central Station, where 
Mrs. Dudley was “at home” to her 
friends.—N. Y. Tribune. 





THE EMPRESS OF CHINA. 


The London Times gives some of the re- 
form edicts published by the Emperor of 
China which have led to his downfall. 
“The bane of the countiy,” he says, in 
one instance, ‘thas been the deeply-rooted 
system of inertness and a clinging to 
obsolete customs.” All officers, high and 
low, “should keep this edict in mind, 
rouse themselves to activity, enlighten 
and educate themselves about what is 
going on at the present moment, and do, 
every one, his best to cast off the shackles 
of obsolete and useless customs.” This 
to many of his subjects was pure blas- 
phemy; and quite as wicked seemed his 
utterances in regard to the overestimate 
placed upon hand-writing, and the need 
of a wider knowledge. He directs that 
tests of penmanship be wholly discon- 
tinued, ‘‘as caligraphy is but an empty 
accomplishment.”’ This edict, attacking 
an accomplishment in which undreamable 
pride is taken, roused anger of which we 
can form but slight conception. In an- 
other instance “the ordered a tax to be 
levied; soon after he saw cause for abol- 
ishing it. Thereupon he issued an edict, 
which he ordered to be published in every 
town and village, saying he was quite sure 
the officials would publish the edict levy- 
ing the tax, which they would put in 
their own pockets, and accordingly he 
takes special measures that every one 
should know of the abolition.” 

But even this measure, intended for the 
protection of his subjects, availed him 
little. He had attacked old and revered 
customs, and that in China is quite as un- 
forgivable a sin as it has proved to be in 
the rest of the world. The Empress, as 
we all know, repealed his edicts, killed 
his ministers, and resumed the ancient 
customs of the country. She has been 
described by an eye-witness who escaped 
from China during the late troubles, as 
being of medium height, but of command- 
ing presence. Her manner is imperious. 
She has a dark, sallow complexion, long, 
almond eyes, and a high nose. Her face 
is intelligent and her eyes expressive. In 
her resistance to reform and tenacious 
clinging to old customs, the Empress of 
China may well be called the typical 
remonstrant. 





A QUESTION FOR REMONSTRANTS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Should not men be disfranchised? Are 
they competent to vote? Please read the 
following, clipped from the N. Y. Times: 

Gen. Miles found upon his visit to 
Tampa, to assist in the movement of the 
Fifth Corps to Santiago, cars scattered 
over fifty miles of track, without way- 
bills, cards, tags, or any means of ascer- 
taining whether a car contained food, 
clothing, or guns. He has made the sur- 
prising statement that eight hundred cars 
had to be broken open to find the six 
siege guns and mounts that were taken tu 
Santiago and not used after their arrival. 

Could women, with all their incapacity, 
incompetence, small brains, etc., do 
worse? If women had made such a mess, 
would not some opponent of woman suf- 
frage point out the absurdity of entrust- 
ing such creatures with “‘affairs of State’’? 
But, as Mrs, Blake remarks, ‘‘What is 
sauce for the gander is saucy for the 
goose.”’ 

‘We are all poor critters,” according to 
Widow Bedott, and it does seems as if 
such evidence of the imperfection of our 
brethren ought to humble them so that 
they will acknowledge they need the 
sisters’ help. What women would ever 
have let eight hundred cars go off with- 
out tags? It is as natural for a woman to 
label things as to breathe. Surely, “it is 
not good that man should be alone.”” Two 
heads are needed in the tangled business 
of the world, and the sooner this is recog- 
nized the less will the business of th 
world be tangled. ; 

Ce.ia B. WHITEHEAD. 

New York, Nov. 21, 1898. 





AMERICAN GIRLS GROWING TALLER. 


Recent weddings in New York City have 
caused a good deal of comment in one 
respect. Harper's Bazar says: 


The brides have been a group of young 
goddesses as far as physique goes. The 
bridegrooms, on the other hand, have liter- 
ally fallen short, in the matter of inches, of 
any Olympian resemblance. Miss Katha- 
rine Duer, the favorite of all her set, who 
married Mr. Clarence Mackay last spring, 
was a young Juno who overtopped her 
husband by an inch or two. Mrs. George 
Vanderbilt, another June bride, is taller 
than her husband. The young Duchess 
of Marlborough, by-the-way, had the bet- 
ter of the Duke in inches as well as in 
millions. And now another Englishman, 





Mr. Harold Baring, who is soon to marry 
Miss Marie Churchill, will also look up to 
his wife in more ways than one. So it 
has gone until people are beginning to 
raise their eyebrows and wonder where 
this inverse proportion is to end. 

A physician, addressing a woman's club 
the other day, declared that “the girls are 
taller, stronger, better than they were 
twenty-five years ago.”’ He said, witha 
quizzical smile, that his only fear is that 
we shall produce arace of girls six feet 
tall “‘with brothers only four feet six.’’ 
He need not be afraid. The height of 
**this year’s tall brides” can hardly fail to 
affect the stature of their sons as well as 
of their daughters. 





RAMABAI’S WORK IN INDIA. 

A circular issued by the reorganised 
Ramabai Association shows that the work 
is doing well. Ramabai’s visit in Amer- 
ica was shortened by the war, by an 
urgent request for her presence in Eng- 
land, and by her anxiety to be with her 
scholars, as the plague had reappeared in 
Bombay. Since March the new associa- 
tion has sent to Ramabai nearly $5,000, 
and to the new and larger school, more 
distinctively Christian in character, over 
$6,000. Several thousand dollars are needed 
for the completion of the new buildings, 
which are to shelter two hundred and 
and fifty girls; and for the support of 
this school, $14,000 will be needed annually, 
while $6,000 is required for the Sh&rad& 
Sadan, as heretofore. A letter from Rama- 
bai says: 

Our farm school has already opened. I 
have divided the girls into several classes, 
and they go to work in the fields by turns. 
Some weed, some water the newly planted 
trees, and some are building fences of 
bricks to protect the young plants. Now 
we are waiting for books and materials to 
begin the other parts of instruction. I 
am taking lessons in washing; two teach- 
ers and some girls are in the class with 
me, and we shall soon be good washer- 
women. I divide the domestic work among 
the teachers, and they are training the 
girls. The girls, who were strangers to 
order and cleanliness, here, in a short 
time, become orderly and obedient. I find 
the field work very helpful physically, 
morally, and spiritually, All are not 
pleased with the idea of working all day 
long; for they have their hours of regular 
school-teaching, besides the field and 
domestic work. But all have greatly im- 
proved in health, and many are eager to 
do their utmost to learn. God has a great 
work for us to doin this field. Our new 
building is half finished. One part is 
nearly completed, and occupied by one 
hundred and fifty girls; but another hun- 
dred are suffering much from want of 
proper shelter, as we were obliged to stop 
building from lack of means. I am glad I 
am among my girls to share with them 
their happiness or their misery, as the 
case may be; and I go on thanking God 
for his loving kindness. 





WORKING-WOMEN ENCOURAGED TO 
ORGANIZE. 


Successful trade-unions of working- 
women are few. Wage-earning women do 
not take to organization along trade lines 
with nearly so much readiness as men. 
The reasons which operate against the 
growth of unions among female workers 
are the same as those which place women 
at a disadvantage with men in the wage- 
earning field. Both for the sake of bet- 
tering their own conditions, and in order 
that their influence on industries in which 
they come into competition with men may 
not be so deleterious, women wage-earners 
should be better organized. It is gratify- 
ing to know, therefore, from the address 
of Mrs. Lowe, president of the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, given at 
the recent meeting of the Illinvis Federa- 
tion in Chicago, that it is to be the policy 
of the body of which she is the head to 
put forth considerable effurt in encourag- 
ing the organization of working-women.— 
Chicago Record. 





A BRUTAL GERMAN PROFESSOR. 


Hitherto women desiring to study in 
German universities have generally been 
treated with remarkable politeness and 
consideration by the professors. Even 
the students most opposed to the innova- 
tion have, as a rule, forgotten to be “bur- 
schikos” in the presence of the ladies, 
and have behaved like perfect gentlemen. 
Lately, however, at the University of 
Munich, an American young lady, pursu- 
ing a course of study in classical art and 
archzology, was using, with the consent 
of her instructors, the University Cabinet 
of Engravings in order to prepare her 
thesis, One day, when seated ata table 
absorbed in her work, she was accosted 
by Dr. Riehl, the director of the cabinet, 
who asked what she was doing there. 
She explained the reason of her presence, 
but nothing would appease the irate 
director, who declared that no woman 
should pursue her studies in any depart- 
ment under his control. One ground of 
his opposition was that theological stu- 
dents were studying in the same room, and 
that her presence was offensive to them. 
These candidates for a celibate priesthood 
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resented this imputation, declaring that 
Dr. Riehl was not authorized to make 
such a statement, and that they had never 
made and did not have the slightest objec- 
tion to study in the same room or to at- 
tend lectures in the same auditory with a 
young lady, or any number of young 
ladies. The matter has been referred to 
the University Senate, and, if necessary, 
will be brought before the Minister of 
Public Instruction foradjudication. Heine, 
in his ‘“‘Harzreise,”’ speaks of two kinds of 
German professors—ordentlich (orderly), 
and unordentlich (disorderly); and Dr. 
Riehl’s conduct in this affair would seem 
to justify the classification. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Very Seasonable KALENDAR for the 
Yeare of our Lord 1899, Defigned to be 
Used by ye Manie Lovers of ye Great 
Poet, Master William Shakespeare. 
Price, 85 cents. 


This calendar is designed for general 
use, as well as for the students and lovers 
of Shakespeare. It contains a special 
quotation from the poet for every day 
in the year and appropriate selections 
for the month. It has been compiled 
by Andréa Jonsson and Louella C. Poole, 
with twelve new and original drawings 
by Fannie S. Montague with embel- 
lishments, initial letters, etc., copied 
from the First Folio of Shakespeare’s 
plays (1623), and has a new cover design 
of the Elizabethan period. It is conven- 
ient in arrangement, securely sewed, and 
tied with red silk cord, is boxed, and will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Boston, 457 Shawmut Avenue: L. C. 
Poole & Cv. This calendar is highly 
praised by Dr. William Preston Johnston, 
Tulane University; Prof. Henry L. South- 
wick, teacher of Shakespeare at Emerson 
College; Prof. Edward Dowden, Univer- 
sity of Dublin; Henry Austin Clapp, M. A., 
Lecturer on Shakeepeare; Dr. Wm. J. 
Rolfe, editor of the Students’ Shakespeare; 
Mrs. Annis Lee Wister, Lady Theodore 
Martin (Helena Faucit), and others. It is 
original in conception and unique in 
execution. H. B. B. 


Srx or Taem. By Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins. 
Cleveland, O. 1898. Price, $1.00. 


This is an excellent temperance story. 
It is written for young people, and will 
please them. It is not dull or hysterical. 
Unlike most stories written for a purpose 
and with a moral, it is lively, amusing, 
and full of homely common sense. The 
characters are well drawn. The pompous, 
mercenary, hypocritical deacon, his chari- 
table, spirited wife, and children of vari- 
ous dispositions, some rising and others 
falling, the self-indulgent, worldly minded 
parson, the kind, weak mechanic, going 
down into a premature grave, while his 
noble wife and six brave daughters are 
struggling to maintain themselves; the 
hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, failures 
and successes, aspirations and attain- 
ments, of the young people,—these are 
skilfully told. The gospel of equal rights 
and self-help for women is effectively 
taught throughout. We hope that the 
story will have a wide circulation. It 
would be more effective than any tract or 
argument to show the wisdom and safety 
of total abstinence. The book can be or- 
dered by addressing the author, who is 
also the publisher, at 121 Adelbert Street, 
Cleveland, O. H. B. B. 


Ee@ypt, THE LAND OF THE TEMPLE 
BurILpers. By Walter Scott Perry. 127 
illustrations. The Prang Educational 
Co. Boston, New York, Chicago. 1898. 
Price, $1.50 by mail, post-paid, or at 
general book stores. 


This beautiful book conveys by clear 
descriptions and large, graphic, half-tone 
illustrations an idea of the art and life of 
Ancient Egypt. Successive evolutions 
have marked the origin and development 
of her architecture, dating back, as it 
does, more than 6,000 years. Modern re- 
search and the devotion of many lives 
have recalled much of the history of those 
primitive periods, when Egyptian civiliza- 
tion, so far as is known, stood isolated 
amid a world of barbarism, as her fertile 
valley stands isolated between the Libyan 
and Arabian deserts. Few travellers in 
that mysterious land will bring away such 
clear and varied impressions of character, 
manners, history, geography, soil, cli- 
mate, and conditions as a reader may gain 
in asingle day from a careful perusal of 
this splendid volume, and an attentive ex- 
amination of its many photographs. With 
unusual care the illustrations are in every 
case placed opposite the descriptive text, 
so as to make both available for purposes 
of comparison. These wonderful revela- 
tions of an antique civilization before 
Moses, before Homer, before all that is 
commonly called remote antiquity, are 
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singularly impressive. The individual 
human life seems small, indeed, as com- 
pared with these ancient dynasties, whose 
imperishable memorials have witnessed 
alike the rise of Judaism, of Christianity, 
and of Mohammedanism. Thanks to a 
climate of perpetual calm and the dry 
monotony of the surrounding deserts, 
even the colors and the hieroglyphics sur- 
vive, except where they have been defaced 
by the ruthless hands of conquering bar- 
barians. This book should be in every 
school library in America. H. B. B. 


“THERE Go THE Suips” and “AFTER 
Many Days.” By Rev. H. Vallette 
Warren. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moul- 
ton. 1898. Price, $1. 


This is a volume of intermingled prose 
and poetry by an old sailor, who spent his 
early years on the ocean and his later 
years on the prairies. His heart goes 
back to the charm and terror and mystery 
of the sea, and his hopes and anticipations 
are expressed in nautical phrases like the 
following: 

“Foreyard-arm there! Ay! Ay!” 
From the trump's brazen throat 
Comes the hail:—the reply 
Faint, thin, and remote, 
As of ghost without form, 
Out of darkness and roar 
Of midnight and storm 
On a perilous shore. 
“Bright lookout ahead there!’’ 
Again through the blast 
Broke the trumpet’s loud blare, 
As billows rolled past: 
Again from on high, 
Through the midoight’s mad gale, 
Came the lookout’s “Ay! Ay!” 
In response to the hail. 
On the wave-battered deck 
Trod the master all night, 
On yard-arm the lookout 
Kept eye ever bright, 
And the brave ship * on, 
With every set sail, 
Till the black night was gone 
And spent was the gale. 
O sailor, storm-wearied, 
On life’s restless sea, 
The Master is treading 
The lone deck with thee! 
“Bright lookout!’”’ He hails thee! 
“Ay! Ay!” is the word. 
be bark cannot founder, 
he Lord is on board! 
H. B. B. 


How To EnJoy Pictures. By M. S. 
Emery, with a special chapter on Pic- 
tures in the Schoolroom, by Stella 
Skinner. The Prang Educational Com- 
pany. Boston, New York and Chicago. 
Price, $1.50 postpaid, or at general 
book stores. 


This book has two distinct purposes, to 
help those who enjoy pictures to enjoy 
them more, and to help those who do not, 
to find delight and inspiration in them. 
For this purpose various pictures are 
given as texts for study according to their 
subjects, not to pass learned criticisms 
upon them, but to point out the concep- 
tions of beauty which they naturally sug- 
gest. Landscapes, buildings, street scenes, 
pictures that tell a story, animals, por- 
traits, studies of life and character, of 
legend and fancy, religious themes, maga- 
zine illustrations, methods of conveying 
the artist’s ideas, pictures of the school- 
room, etc., these subjects are all treated 
in separate chapters with examples. In 
an appendix is a valuable list of reference 
books. The beauty of type and of paper, 
the interesting illustrations, and the fine 
discriminations of the writer make this 
volume both beautiful and attractive. It 
will enable its readers hereafter to observe 
and catch more fully the essential merits 
of everything that meets their eyes both 
in nature and in art. H. B. B. 


Our UNITARIAN GOSPEL. By M. J. Sav- 
age. Boston: George H. Ellis. 1898. 
Price, $1. 

This volume is composed of sermons 
spoken in the Church of the Messiah dur- 
ing 1897-8. They are printed as delivered 
and are dedicated “to those who believe 
that the Message of God to his children is 
one of life and hope instead of a theology 
which teaches death and despair.” It 
regards doubt and faith as alike holy, 
maintains that life is not a probation 
ended by death, but a means for upfold- 
ing dormant powers and activities. Its 
end and object is development of charac- 
ter. Sin and atonement, prayer and com- 
munion, reward and punishment, worship, 
morality, and evolution are among the 
topics. Unitarianism is affirmed to be 
the true Evangelical faith, corresponding 
most fully and accurately to the teachings 
of Jesus,—‘‘a gospel of God’s eternal love, 
the good news that every human being is 
God’s child; that here on earth, codperat- 
ing with God and discovering his laws, we 
may begin the creation of his kingdom. 
The time is fulfilled and the kingdom o1 
God is at hand. Accept the message an 
come into accord with the divine life.” 4 

H. B. B. 








SHORTHAND BY Al oot Corsi eT 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh), 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars; free. 

F. J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A DESPERATE SHELLING-BEE. 

Nan knew a story was forthcoming, for 
when grandma pushed back her glasses in 
that way, she was recalling one of her 
quaint, true stories of thé long ago. 

“I think, Nan, I’ve never told you of a 
shelling bee your great-uncle Ezra and I 
had when I was eleven and he just turned 
nine.” 

“No, grandma; is it true?’ interrupted 
Nan, eagerly. 

“Yes, dear, and I shall never forget the 
terrible experience—not if I live to be a 
hundred. *Twas an extremely cold win- 
ter, and the storms were long and fre- 
quent. The time to which I refer was the 
early part of January. Mother had been 
sick all winter with fever, and she required 
a good deal of medicine, and the only 
place where this could be obtained was at 
Norway, a distance of twenty miles. Fa- 
ther always went on snowshoes for what- 
ever mother needed—the drifts were too 
deep for a horse, and besides, we were too 
poor to own one. 

“For two or three days, father knew he 
must very soon go to Norway, as mother’s 
medicines were getting low, but ’twas so 
intensely cold he kept putting off the 
journey, hoping in the meantime for the 
weather to moderate. — 

“One afternoon, just before we sat 
down to our scanty meal, mother was 
lying on the bed in the corner, and father 
came in with his broken axe in his hand. 
While he was striking it into a knot, it 
had broken, owing to imperfect welding. 

***Can’t wait any longer, weather or no 
weather!’ he exclaimed, ‘I’ve got to go to 
Norway—’ 

RNot for me, James,’ interrupted 
mother, weakly, from the bed. ‘I can 
stand to go without medicine better than 
you can stand this terrible cold.’ 

“*But I’ve got to go, or else we'll 
freeze,’ declared father, quickly. ‘There’s 
only wood enough chopped to last two 
days. I can get an early start and be part 
way back by dark to-morrow. I can stay 
at Mason’s shanty over night, and get 
home by ten o’clock next day.’ 

“It was useless to protest, we must have 
fuel, and there wasn’t another axe in the 
clearing. 

7Twas still dark the next morning 
when father started out over the cold, 
crunching snow. Although the sun 
arose, it didn’t stay out long, and before 
noon the sky was completely overcast 
with dense, leaden clouds. Everywhere 
there was a deathly stillness, but shortly 
after dinner very fine snuw began to fall, 
and soon the wind arose and began to 
how! like a monstrous demon. 

Xour poor father, what will he do!’ 
exclaimed mother, for she well knew what 
those terrible storms meant—blizzards, 
you call them nowadays. 

‘‘All through the afternoon the storm 
and cold increased. ‘We must keep the 
fire going all night,’ I reasoned, ‘or we 
shall freeze todeath. But where were we 
to get the fuel! Father had chopped only 
enough to last two days—and ’twas half 
gone already! 

Bo careful of it,’ cautioned mother; 
but, careful as we were, before dawn only 
two sticks remained, and the howling 
wind outside seemed to jeer at our help- 
lessness more angrily than ever. 

***You’ll have to take the chairs next,’ 
said mother, bravely. 

“During the long day that followed, 
article after article we broke up and 
burned, even our mother’s rolling-pin. 
Still the storm continued, and father 
didn’t come! 

“**Mother,’ I said, at dusk, ‘there’s 
nothing else left to burn—we can’t de- 
stroy the best things!’ 

‘**Esther,’ she exclaimed, ‘the corn in 
the chamber! You and Ezra must shell 
it. ’Twill give you employment so you 
won’t go to sleep, and you can keep the 
fire smouldering with the cobs.’ 

“TI hurriedly brought down basket after 
basket of the corn ears from the open 
chamber, and all night long Ezra and I 
shelled. By midnight the wind began to 








die down, and this gave me courage. I 
worked frantically, for Ezra was too 
numb with cold to help me much, besides, 
his little fingers were worn and bleeding.” 

*“‘Weren’t yours, too, grandma?” in- 
terrupted Nan. 

“I didn’t stop for that, child! ’Twas to 
keep us all from freezing—that took all 
my attention! At sunrise—the storm was 
over, and it was evident that the weather 
had somewhat moderated,—I threw into 
the half-filled basket the last precious 
cob! Faintly, oh, so faintly, we kept the 
little fire smouldering till noon, when— 
*twas the happiest moment of my life— 
over the high drifts I saw father slowly 
approaching. 

‘*He had reached the shanty, as he had 
planned, and hadn’t dared to leave it till 
the storm was over. As soon as the wind 
had died away, he started —fearful of find- 
ing us frozen; and, Nan, I haven’t a doubt 
but that his fears would have been real- 
ized, had it not been for our shelling-bee 
—Ezra’s and mine,.’’—Adelbert F. Cald- 
well, in Portland Transcript. 





HUMOROUS. 


Don’t envy the man with a wonderful 
memory; he remembers much that he’d 
rather forget. 

Mrs. Newcomb (who is anxious for sup- 
per)—What can your grandfather be do- 
ing, Willie? 

Willie (visiting at the farm) — I left 
him pumping the cow, grandma, when I 
came in.—Judge. 


A party of tourists went to visit a fa- 
mous chateau on the Loire. On entering 
one of the rooms, the guide remarked: 
This, ladies and gentlemen, is the hall in 
which the Duke of Guise was assassi- 
nated.” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted one of the 
tourists, ‘‘when I came here three years 
ago, you told me it was in a room in the 
other wing.” 

Thereupon the cicerone replied, with 
perfect serenity: Yes, but the chateau 
was then undergoing repairs.’’ — Paris 
Figaro. 


Beau Brummel, Prince of Dandies, and 
most insolent of men, was once asked by 
a lady if he would “take a cup of tea.” 
‘Thank you, ma’am,”’ he replied, ‘‘I never 
take anything but physic.” “I beg your 
pardon,” replied the hostess, ‘‘you also 
take liberties,”’ 


Little Louie, watching a severe thunder- 
storm, in which the sheet-lightning 
flashed almost continuously, seemed much 
interested, and entirely unawed. Turning 
to his father, he asked: ‘‘What makes the 
wind open and shut its eyes so fast?’’— 
Primary Education. 








HOW IT HURTS! 


Rheumatism, with its sharp twinges 
aches, and pains. Do you know the cause? 
Acid in the blood has accumulated in your 
joints. The cure is found in Hood's Sar- 
saparilla which neutralizes this acid. 
Thousands write that they have been com- 
pletely cured of rheumatism by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 


Hoop’s PILus cure nausea, sick head- 
ache, biliousness, indigestion. Price, 25 
cents. 


Music for Invalids 


NVALIDS often miss and need music, but have 
no one to play for them. It is not easy to find 
the friend who, with wide répertoire, thoughtful 
selection, and ————8 touch, can give will- 
ing service at all times. To meet the desires of 
such music lovers, Miss Hayes is prepared to play 
to invalids at their homes. Long experience has 
brought her success in this direction, and she 
has won the gratitude of many who otherwise 
would have lacked the music they craved. 

Itis not necessary that the piano should be in 
the sick-room, nor need the invalid see the mu- 
sician. Miss Hayes makes her selection from 
classic or popular music, as may suit the fancy of 
her listeners. 

For the sake of variety she will sometimes 
bring with her a violinist, or singer if desired. 
Miss Hayes refers by permission to Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, D. D.. Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., Dr. C. 
Augusta Pope, Dr. Conrad Wesselhoeft, Mr. B. L. 
Whelpley, and other well-known persons. 

For terms and arrangements address MIss 
EFFie M. HAYES, 51 Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester, 

8. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— — 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896, 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 











I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
— of them of the eapectally well * 
songs of this singing peo ve the iar in- 
sight | into their ——— and life that can 
be obtained in no other wey. They sing everything. 
joy and — love and hate alike.—-Grace i-- 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 


— FOR SALE AT THE—— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

Leaflet Department, M.W.8. A ,3 Park St., 
Boston, Mass 








EDUCATIONAL. 


GER, Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


Oe Carl Faelten, Director. 
AMODEL SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF MUSIC 











A 
C 





From Letters to Mr. FAELTEN: 


“It is marvellous what brilliant results 
reach in very short time with your new, simple, 
and practical method.” EmIL PAvuR. 

“Your method is admirable.” 

RAFAEL JOSEFFY. . 


For prospectus and further information ad- 
dress 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Department C, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 
Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 


Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 











Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. : 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sewes. 
46th year. West NEwTon, Mass. 





wa RTRwORS bye wy oe ARTEMORE. 
ENN. month, Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, phi. Cader care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for lead- 
ing to Classical Engi , Scientific and 


u i. ve 
s, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO. vh. D. President. 


Lee & Shepard’s 


Latest Publications 





OLD GLORY SERIES. 
Or the War For- 

Under Dewey at Manila, Dr the War wor- 
pam | By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Mustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resul 
in heroic service on the * omen ” has ap) 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the onl popu 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 
oung and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
8 the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 


of the year. 
To be followed by 
A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing for the Single Star. |Ready Nov. 1} 
FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 
SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


By Sornix May. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, th, $125. 


NEW EDITION OF 
In new styles. 
The Quinnebasset Series, {> nom, styles. 
and color. Price Reduced. By SOPHIE ¥. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 
Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor’s Daughter 
Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young hunters, Greyhound Club. 
By W. Gorpon PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERIES. 


By EVERETT 
The Boys With Old Hickory, }y,Eveserr 
80N, Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 


Stories of the American Revolution. | 


Series. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 


Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 
By CHARLEs F. KING, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


By SAM WALTER 
Songs of War and Peace, }y S’ Cloth, gilt 
top, boxed, $1.25 


By ABRAM ENG 
John Hancock, His Book, as —38 


thor of Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etc., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


° By HAWAlII’s QUEEN, LIL 
Hawaii's Story, UORALANI. 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 

A Story of the Pauline Era. 
Victor Serenus, By HENRY Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 


By Epwarp 8. ELuis, A.M. Over 200 illustra- 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net. 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules fof Lecge Ae 


supplement to ‘The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
—— Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUOK. 
18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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NATIONAL AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


The 3ist annual convention of the Nation- 
al American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Grand Rapids, Mich., April 
27 to May 3, 1899. The friends in Michigan 
are making their preparations on the most 
hospitable scale, and free entertainment will 
be provided for all regularly accredited 
delegates. 





PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Make a Christmas present of the 
Woman's JounNAL to some friend who 
needs to be converted, or to be aroused 
from a lukewarm to an active interest in 
equal rights. You can do this, and at the 
same time supply yourself with other 
Christmas presents to give to other friends, 
in our premiums. 

For one new subscriber, at the special 
rate of $1.50, we will send Mrs. Anna 
Christy Fall’s admirable little book, ‘The 
Tragedy of a Widow’s Third.” 

To any one sending us two new sub- 
scribers at $1.50 each, we will send either 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson’s new 
book, *‘Woman and Economics,” or the 
new edition of Mrs. Stetson’s poems, ‘‘In 
This Our World,” containing many poems 
not included in the former edition. Either 
of these books would make an excellent 
Christmas present for a conservative 
friend. 





ANNEXATION AND “UNIVERSAL SUF- 
FRAGE.” 


Prof. J. B. McMaster, in the December 
Forum, writes: 


A review of the history of suffrage in 
the Territories makes it clear that foreign 
soil acquired by Congress is the property 
of and not part of the United States; that 
the Territories formed from it are with- 
out, and not under, the Constitution; and 
that, in providing them with govern- 
ments, Congress is at liberty to establish 
just such kind as it pleases, with little or 
no regard for the principles of self-govern- 
ment; that in the past it has set up what- 
ever sort was, in its opinion, best suited 
to meet the needs of the people, never 
stopping to ask how far the government 
so created derived its just powers from 
the consent of the governed; and that it 
is under no obligation to grant even a re- 
stricted suffrage to the inhabitants of any 
new soil we may acquire, uniess they are 
fit to use it properly. Congress is indeed 
morally bound to give the very best gov- 
ernment that circumstances will perwit; 
but it is also morally bound nut to be car- 
ried away by theories of human rights 
which even the States themselves ignore. 
We have no such thing as unrestricted uni- 
versal suffrage. In the States east of the 
Mississippi no woman may cast a ballot 
for a governor, for a congressman, or for 
presidential electors. Yet in each one of 
them are numbers of women who own 
property, and pay taxes amounting some- 
times to thousands of dollars a year. 
What government derives its just powers 
from their consent? Are they not taxed 
without representation? Do they not obey 
laws in the making of which they have no 
voice? All this is utterly inconsistent 
with the broad doctrines on which our 
republican form of government is founded. 
The truth is, the suffrage never has been, 
and is not to-day, regulated on any other 

rinciple than expediency. Nor is this to 

regretted. No government is worth a 
rush unless it is practical; and to be prac- 
tical it must not be in advance of the in- 
telligence and capacity for self-govern- 
ment possessed by the people for whose 
welfare it has been created. This has 
been the characteristic of every govern- 
ment yet set up in State or Territory, and 
is greatly to our credit; and this is the 
course we must pursue in the treatment 
of any people, whatever their stage of 
civilization, who may come to us with 
new acquisitions of territory. 


This is an accurate statement of the 
case from the standpoint of historical 
precedent. It may serve to reassure Mr. 
Gamaliel Bradford, and other prophets of 
pessimism, who see in territorial expan- 
sion the speedy downfall of the American 
Republic. H. B. B. 





THE COLORED VOTE IN THE SOUTH. 


The Boston Sunday Globe, of Nov. 27, 
contained an editorial symposium on the 
colored vote in the South, in order to 
draw out from several eminent writers 
suggestions for a solution of the problem. 
In view of the fact that in every State 
where the colored voters are sufficiently 
numerous to be formidable, they are sys- 
tematically driven from the polls or 
counted out, and of the recent wholesale 
proscription of Republicans, white and 
black, in North Carolina, the Globe, as the 
leading Democratic newspaper of New 
England, is trying to find some remedy for 
the existing nullification. Col. Higginson 
disapproves of any interference with State 
action, Mr. Garrison deprecates Southern 
lawlessness, Mr. E. G. Walker advocates 
forcible federal intervention, Col. Lover- 
ing justifies negro disfranchisement. Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell suggests a peaceful 
and legal solution, as follows: 

The negro problem in the South is 


largely one of illiteracy, and partly one of 
misunderstanding on both sides. It would 
be easy of solution if race prejudice and 
class feeling could be sufficiently overcome 
to enable the Southern white people to 
face the facts of the situation. If all the 
forces of intelligence and morality could 
be enlisted to lift both the negro and the 
poor white out of their ignorance and in- 
capacity, the negro vote would soon cease 
to be regarded as a menace to civilization. 

Meanwhile, what should be done is to 
adopt constitutional amendments provid- 
ing that no person hereafter reaching 21 
years of age shall be allowed to vote un- 
less and until able to read and write and 
a tax-payer. A moderate qualification of 
property and education combined, appli- 
cable alike to black and white on attain- 
ing legal maturity, coupled with an effi- 
cient system of free schools, would settle 
the whole difficulty without disfranchis- 
ing any citizen now entitled to vote. 

Or, if this were not thought sufficient, 
the enactment of a law enabling women 
able to read and write to vote would at 
once so enlarge the political forces of in- 
telligence and morality as to control the 
negro vote and the illiterate vote, abso- 
lutely, in every Southern State, as will be 
seen by the following figures taken from 
the U. S. census of 1880, the latest avail- 
able ones for the purpose of comparison: 

In every Southern State but one there are 
more educated women than all the illiter- 
ate voters, white and black, native and 
foreign, combined. An overwhelming po- 
litical preponderance of intelligence can 
be fairly and honestly attained at any 
time by the enfranchisement of the wom- 
en who can read and write, 10 out of 11 of 
whom are white women. 

By the last available census there were, 
on the present basis of universal male suf- 
frage, in the Southern States and District 
of Columbia, 2,947,434 white voters, of 
whom 411,900 were unable to write, and 
1,252,484 colored voters, of whom 951,444 
were unable to write. But in these States 
there were also 2,293,698 white women 
over 21 who could write, and 236,865 col- 
ored women who could write. 

If these two and a half million educated 
women were made voters, their votes 
would offset the entire illiterate voters, 
both black and white, who number, all 
told, only 1,363,344, which surplus, when 
added to the 2,836,574 educated male 
voters, would make an educated voting 
majority of over 4,000,000. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there are 
two methods whereby negro suffrage and 
illiteracy would cease to be formida- 
ble; one, by making education and prop- 
erty the qualifications for future voters; 
the other and better, by simply admitting 
women to the franchise on an educational 
qualification. The trouble is that race 
prejudice and sex prejudice are both 
blind and unreasoning. With free schools 
and an educational qualification there 
would be an enlightened government of 
men and women acting for the common 
interest of the home and of the State. 

H. B. B. 





A SUGGESTION FOR WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


“The Tragedy of a Widow’s Third,” a 
story illustrative of the injustice to wives 
of the present law concerning the inheri- 
tance of property, was recently read by 
the Woman’s Club of Waltham, and 
aroused the deepest interest. Why would 
it not be well for any club to make the 
reading of this “Tragedy” the subject of 
one afternoon or evening meeting? It 
describes a condition, not a theory; some- 
thing in daily operation here at home in 
Massachusetts, an injustice and a hard- 
ship which it is the duty of the Legisla- 
ture to remedy. The merit of the story is 
shown by the following letter recently 
received by the author from the Speaker 
of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

SPEAKER’s Room, STATE HOvsE, 

Boston, Nov. 28, 1898. 
Dear Mrs. Fall: 

I thank you for your kindness in send- 
ing me acopy of the ‘‘Tragedy of a Wid- 
ow’s Third.’”’ I have read every word of 
it with much interest, and congratulate 
you most heartily. This book, if placed 
in the hands of every Representative and 
Senator, would, I believe, work a revolu- 
tion in the matter of woman’s rights. I 
have for a long time believed the present 
law unjust, but realized the difficulties 
besetting the pathway of any one attempt- 
ing to change a law that has stood for 
generations. Yet I believe that the story 
80 powerfully told by you might do it, 
and I would like to have every legislator 
read it. Yours sincerely, 

Joun L. BATES. 

Mrs. Anna C. FALL, 

265 Pleasant Steet, Malden, Mass. 

‘“‘With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness.’’ Every Woman’s Club in 
the Commonwealth should send to the 
office of the WomaAn’s JOURNAL for a copy 
of this book, and bring the story before its 
members. H. B. B. 

— —— — 


A LITTLE FLOWER-MAEER. 


The Daily Messenger, of Paris, France, 
tells the following pretty story: A little 
girl who makes the stems of artificial 
flowers for a living, was sent to the 
country the other day by a benevolent 
woman. On her arrival the child was 
taken into the garden. She marvelled at 
the growing pansies. She felt of their 
petals and sniffed increduously at the 
purple and golden blossoms. “I never 
knew that there were real flowers,’’ she 
said. “I didn’t know that velvet could 





grow.” A giant rosebush in full bloom 





was greeted with, ‘‘Aren’t they lovely? 
They don’t give you time to stick ’em 
together this way.” The benevolent 
woman thought this a good opportunity 
to waken the child’s soul, and pointed out 
the why and wherefore of the rose’s per- 
fection. The child sighed when she had 
finished, and said, simply, “I should 
think He’d be angry when He sees the 
flowers they make at Fleurette’s.”’ 





BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE ELECTION. 


The Boston School Committee Election 
next Tuesday will be decidedly interest- 
ing. Eight members for three years and 
one member for one year will be elected. 

First in the field the Public School 
Association renomiuated four candidates 
originally proposed by the women, viz.: 
Mrs. Ames and Messrs. Bassett, Hubbard 
and Nichols, adding three others, viz.: 
Dana P. Bartlett, Edmund Billings, and 
A. Lawrence Lowell. 

Next followed the first complete ticket, 
issued by the Independent Women Voters, 
as follows: 

THREE YEARS. 

Willard S. Allen, Fanny B. Ames, I. 
Austin Bassett, Samuel F. Hubbard, Eliza- 
beth C. Keller, A. Lawrence Lowell, J. 
Carlton Nichols, A. Kidder Page. 

ONE YEAR. 

Frederick S. Bennett. 

Next followed successively the political 
nominations of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions, which were purposely 
postponed until the last moment to make 
conference and codéperation with the 
women impossible. 

Of the candidates named by the women 
five were adopted by the Republicans, 
viz.: Willard S. Allen, Elizabeth C. Kel- 
ler, A. Kidder Page, J. Carlton Nichols, 
and Fred S. Bennett. 

Only one was adopted by the Demo- 
crats, viz: Mrs. Elizabeth C. Keller. 

All men and women opposed to a parti- 
san school board, nominated and elected 
for purely political considerations, and 
who resent the refusal of the politicians 
to confer with the women voters, should 
vote only for the non-partisan candidates 
above named. H. B. B. 





AN OBJECT-LESSON IN NEW YORK. 


The public schools of New York and of 
most other large cities are a standing ob- 
ject-lesson on the need of equal suffrage 
for women. Mrs. Clarence Burns, in a 
recent address on ‘‘The Public Schools of 
To-day in New York City,” is reported in 
the N. Y. Tribune as saying: 


A little over a year ago, when three new 
high schools were opened, the public- 
school system was made complete for the 
first time in many years; $2,500,000 was 
appropriated for four new high schools, 
and buildings of the most modern type 
and equipment are in process of construc- 
tion. Meanwhile the three high schools 
have been opened in grammar school 
buildings which have been adapted to 
their use. The evening high school for 
women, which was opened a year ago, is 
well attended and successful. The classes 
in book-keeping, stenography, mechanical 
drawing, and so forth, are particularly 
useful to those who have already entered 
commercial life. In no city of the world 
is the study of civics and patriotism of so 
much importance as in New York, with 
its large foreign population. In one 
school on the East Side there are children 
of twenty-eight nationalities. 

After a brief sketch of the children’s 
free playgrounds in the tenement-house 
district, with the assertion that the happy 
result of organized games was already 
apparent in the improved behavior of the 
children, Mrs. Burns reached the pith of 
her paper, which elicited hearty commen- 
dations from her audience: 


We are indebted to the reform adminis- 
tration of Mayor Strong and a Republican 
Legislature at Albany for the many im- 
provements in our public-school system, 
for the improved buildings, and, most of 
all, for a fearless Board of Education 
whose policy has been intelligent, broad 
and progressive. Now, what condition 
exists in our public schools to-day? 

Last month nearly five thousand chil- 
dren were refused admittance to our 
schools for lack of room; sixteen thousand 
children in New York, and twenty four 
thousand in Brooklyn, were forced to be 
taught in half-day classes, known as the 
Copenhagen system. There are now some 
buildings ready for occupancy which can- 
not be used because the present Board of 
Education has failed to provide money for 
furniture. 

For many years our school teachers have 
been under-paid. Some teachers who 
have taught faithfully for fifteen years 
are paid $573 annually; others are break- 
ing down under the strain of teaching one 
set of children in the morning and an- 
other set in the afternoon. Many of the 
children in the public schools have no 
teachers at all, but are in charge of chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age, who act 
as monitors. Thousands of children are 
thus deprived of their right, a common- 
school education; but we have a Speedway 
that costs several million dollars. Many 
people hoped the school budget for 1899 
would afford some relief, but instead cuts 
have been made in every department. An 
attack has been made on special training 
and high schools, and every dollar’s in- 





crease asked for special teachers and 
supervisors of manual training, music, 
drawing, cooking, and physical training 
has been cut out, as was the amount 
asked for to increase teachers’ salaries 
next year. Those interested in the sum- 
mer playgrounds will be sorry to hear that 
the $10,000 asked for them was also re- 
fused. The Mayor has put himself on 
record as being opposed to the modern 
methods in education, and as having a 
desire to economize in everything per- 
taining to school matters. It is the same 
old political plan of Tammany—to keep 
down the tax rate at the expense of the 
public schools. 


Tammany is cautious about offending 
any interest that represents a great num- 
ber of ballots; but the mothers of the 
children have no votes. A. 8. B. 





MISS ANTHUNY’S BIOGRAPHY. 


“The Life and Work of Susan B. An- 
thony,” by Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, is 
now ready. It is in two large volumes, 
containing about 900 pages and more than 
fifty full-page pictures, portraits of Miss 
Anthony and her co-workers, engravings 
of her different homes, and of the old 
Quaker meeting-house, witb a large num- 
ber of letters and autographs of distin- 
guished men and women. The facts and 
dates of each chapter have received Miss 
Anthony’s personal approval. The first 
part of the book gives acharming descrip- 
tion of her ancestry, home, childhood, and 
life in a Quaker boarding-school, the last 
told in her own quaint letters and diaries. 
Later chapters depict the stirring events of 
her after life. A review will appear later. 

The book will be sold chiefly by sub- 
scription, but as agents cannot be ap- 
pointed in all cities in time for the holi- 
days, the publishers, the Bowen Merrill 
Company of Indianapolis, Ind., will send 
the book to any address on receipt of the 
price; in plain cloth binding, $5; orna- 
mental cloth binding, $6; half-leather, 
$9; full leather, $12. These prices include 
cost of delivery to any address in the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico. 

Any one sending us a club of ten new 
subscribers to the WomAn’s JouRNAL, 
at the special club rate of $1.50 each, will 
receive ‘‘The Life and Work of Susan B. 
Anthony” free, as a premium. 

The book is replete with interest, and 
will make a beautiful Christmas present. 

A. 8. B. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Miss Margaret Kinton, of Renssalaer, 
Ind., is an evangelist in the Free Baptist 
Church. She has been preaching for 
nearly a year. 

The Woman's Board of Missions of the 
Christian Church celebrates this year its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. The Board is 
conducting work in India, Jamaica, Mex- 
ico, and in eleven States of the Union. 
Last year forty-seven missionaries were 
employed directly by the Board, besides 
those aided through their respective State 
Boards. 

Two sisters, the Misses Hall, of Guelph, 
have been holding very successful evan- 
gelistic services in several Methodist 
churches in Toronto, Can. 

Miss Maggie Earheart, of Shambaugh, 
Ia., is a young lady gifted in evangelistic 
work. The Methodist Episcopal pastors 
who have employed her speak in the 
highest terms of her efficiency. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
of the M. E. Church shares the foresight 
and enterprise characteristic of that de- 
nomination. Some time ago, through its 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. E. L. Rust, 
it called attention to the probable opening 
of new fields for cultivation by the Soci- 
ety. Said Mrs. Rust: ‘Hawaii, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, or the Philippine Islands 
may, one or more of them, come under 
our flag at an early date, and appeal by 
their needs for educational, industrial, 
and moral teaching. In that case, the 
opening of our work by the establishment 
of Industrial and Deaconess Homes, and 
the employment of trained workers, would 
be imperative.”’ 

Rev. Celia Parker Woolley, pastor of 
the Independent Liberal Church of Chi- 
cago, Ill., is notable for the extent and 
quality of her work in literature, the 
church, and women’s clubs. She is a na- 
tive of Ohio, but her family moved to 
Coldwater, Mich., where she was educa- 
ted, and was for many years identified with 
the seminary in that city. She married 
Dr. J. H. Woolley in 1876, and soon after 
they removed to Chicago. There she was 
for many years a contributor to religious 
papers and periodicals, and was for some 
years associate editor of the Unitarian 
paper, Unity. Up to 1894 she had no 
thought of entering the ministry, but in 
that year she was cffered the pastorate of 
a church in Geneva, Ill., which she ac- 
cepted. She remained there three years, 
and left to take the pastorate she now oc- 
cupies in Chicago. Under her care, the 
church in Chicago has made rapid growth, 
and has branched out in several lines of 
economic and charity work. Mrs. Woolley 
has written several novels in which seri- 





ous problems are treated with remarkable 
power. She isan active member of the 
Woman’s Club of Chicago, and has been 
president of the Fortnightly and of the 
Political Equality Clubs of that city. 

The deaconness movement, which is so 
flourishing in the Lutheran, Episcopal, 
and Methodist denominations, has fairly 
started among the Baptists. The fall re- 
ception of the Christian Union for dea- 
conesses’ work was lately held at the 
Amity Building in New York City. Four 
Baptist churches are interested in the 
movement, and it is hoped that it will ex- 
tend to the other churches of the denomi- 
nation throughout Greater New York. 
The N. Y. Independent says: *‘The work 
already accomplished has proved very 
valuable, and as the cost of such laborers 
is very moderate, it is greatly desired that 
their number should be incr Rad 

F. M. A, 





THE SINGLE TAX. 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 

When I promised, a year ago, to furnish 
an article on the Single Tax to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL during 1898, I little an- 
ticipated the momentous events which 
would absorb public attention, to the ex- 
clusion of ordinary topics. Reforms, like 
laws, are silent in the midst of arms. 
Perhaps they only appear silent because 
ears are then deaf to their pleadings. 

Yet the primal movements for freedom 
and social regeneration are never inactive, 
nor can they be while the provoking 
causes are unceasingly at work. Now 
that the cessation of the cannon’s roar 
allows the people once more to listen, the 
voices of those who gave expression to 
special grievances are again heard. 

I can only hint at the nature of the 
Single Tax in the brief space allowed me, 
and if any interest is excited by my words, 
it may be satisfied by reading the ample 
literature which the theme has evoked. It 
is a land question, pure and simple. It is 
assumed that the earth was made for the 
use of its inhabitants; that it is in excess 
of the wants of all who have occupied or 
can occupy its surface; that it is the 
source of all wealth, and, therefore, should 
never be made inaccessible to labor. It 
premises that man isa land animal; and 
that without land, which includes air, 
sunshine, rain, and all the elements essen- 
tial to human existence, he must perish 
as does a fish out of water. 

These are simple and elementary truths, 
and, abstractly stated, will hardly be dis- 
puted. Nevertheless, an attempt to make 
them practical provokes the most serious 
and bitter opposition. The opposition is 
natural, and there is excellent reason for 
it. An application of the principles which 
spring from these premises must disturb 
vested interests, and such interests, by the 
law of their being, must defend them- 
selves. 

In my young days no one could be 
found to dispute the ethical truth that all 
men should be free. Freedom was a 
favorite subject for laudation, even in the 
South. Slaveholders listened to its praises 
undisturbed, but for one to insist con- 
cretely that, therefore, negroes should be 
liberated, was to incur denunciation and 
danger. So it is with the land question. 
If the single taxers would content them- 
selves with making their abstract state- 
ments about land, they would be listened 
to with approval. If they should further 
say that one day, in the dim future, it 
would be deemed unjust and monstrous 
that a man should deprive his brother 
men of the opportunity to labor, by 
monopolizing the land upon which they 
must work or starve, no one would be 
ruffed. Utopian dreamers and fanciful 
predictions amuse, and even make the 
dreamers and prophets popular. 

But when a reformer appears who says, as 
did the abolitionists, ‘It is wrong to hold 
men in bondage, and the wrong should 
cease at once,” “him shall the scorn and 
wrath of men pursue with deadly aim.” 
So when Henry George discerned the in- 
justice which permits speculation in land 
(that natural and exclusive reservoir of 
wealth), and protested that the system 
ought no longer to be tolerated, giving, as 
it does, to a few men control over the 
lives and destiny of the many, on every 
hand came that reception which greets all 
who anticipate their time and are wiser 
than their peers. 

This he foresaw and was not dismayed. 
“The truth, that I have tried to make 
clear,’’ he said, “will not find easy accept- 
ance. If that could be, it would have been 
accepted long ago. If that could be, it 
would never have been obscured.” The 
personal consequences he also anticipated, 
recognizing that ‘‘for the man who, see- 
ing the want and misery, the ignorance 
and brutishness caused by unjust social 
institutions, sets himself, in so far as he 
has strength, to right them, there is dis- 
appointment and bitterness.”’ 

In truth this land question is but an- 
other and larger phase of the anti-slavery 
struggle. Land ownership, in the sense 
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of speculation in land, as distinguished 
from its use, is only a different form of 
bondage. The fact is now widely recog- 
nized that slavery is not alone a brutal 
and clumsy way to appropriate the earn- 
ings of men, but is stupid as well. In- 
stead of having to assume the personal 
care and supervision, the clothing and 
nursing of human chattels, it is easier and 
more effective to own the land upon which 
labor must employ itself. By the process 
of rent (and rent in economics means only 
that payment which men are forced to 
give for the privilege of using land), the 
same result is reached that was aimed at 
in slave ownership, namely, the appropria- 
tion by the owner of the earnings of the 
user with the exception of enough for the 
user’s bare subsistence. Even the slave- 
holder was obliged to allow that to his 
slave. 

The single taxer, instead of being, as 
opponents aver, one who disregards prop- 
erty rights, is their scrupulous champion. 
He asks what property truly is, and an- 
swers the question by saying that itis the 
product of labor. That which a man pro- 
duces, by the law of self-ownership be- 
longs exclusively to him, his labor giving 
him an indefeasible title to it. But no 
man produces land or can show a just 
title to it. The origin of all land titles 
rests, as Herbert Spencer declared, ‘‘in 
force or fraud,” never in equity. If the 
reader will consult the ninth chapter 
of Spencer’s ‘Social Statics,” on ‘‘The 
Right to the Use of the Earth,” he will 
find the complete ethical statement of the 
single tax contention, in a masterly, un- 
answerable form. 

The economic arguments which supple- 
ment the moral statement of the case, 
although logical and lucid, are more dif- 
ficult of popular comprehension, because 
comparatively few people are conversant 
with economic discussion and the distinct 
meaning of the terms employed. Yet, I 
venture to affirm, there are plain and un- 
lettered people, unlettered in the schol- 
arly sense, who understand and can apply 
the principles of the single tax better than 
many men of university training. 

The subject is not abstruse or hidden, 
but is open to any one who has the interest 
and patience to investigate it. It has 
been simply treated and clearly illustrated 
by many master hands. The name “single 
tax” indicates the method proposed to 
accomplish the liberation of the land, just 
as “abolition” was the method proposed to 
eradicate slavery. 

I view the land question as underlying 
all possible social questions, believing that 
without its solution not one of the current 
reforms can reach its full fruition. I am 
convinced that land monopoly is the 
poisonous root, from which spring low 
wages, enforced poverty, congested wealth, 
city slums, unequal taxation, the drink 
problem, corrupt government, national 
hatred, race antagonisms, war, and many 
other evil off-shoots, mistakenly treated 
as causes. Consequently, the single tax 
impresses me as the most vital and essen- 
tial reform of the century, and I can say, 
as Frederick Douglass said of the Republi- 
can party, “To me this is the deck; all 
else is the sea.” 

That women, who are rapidly coming 
into possession of their industrial and 
political rights, should examine into this 
fundamental reform, is of the first impor- 
tance. Among the army of workers in 
the single tax movement women abound, 





and in every organization their equality 
with man is conceded and acknowledged. 
The ballot is their right and necessity, 
needful for their defence, protection, and 
full measure of influence. But men vote, 
and are still easy dupes and slaves of 
privilege. Nominally free, the shackles 
are around their limbs, because they lack 
the intelligence to discern the reason of 
their subjection. Without that compre- 
hension, their votes are often made the 
instruments of their own degradation. 
Whenever the true situation becomes clear 
to them, self-emancipation is in their own 
hands. At present their oppressors, with 
apparent reason, count on their continued 
ignorance and blindness. Will women 
with the ballot prove clearer sighted? 
Brookline, Dec. 5, 1898. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs will meet at Park Street 
Church, Boston, Tuesday, Dec. 13, at 
10 A.M. The subject for the day will be 
‘Industrial Conditions.” ‘Social Ideals” 
will be presented by Prof. Vida D. Scud- 
der, of Wellesley College; ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Laws Relating to Women and Chil- 
dren in Industry, and Their Enforce- 
ment,” by Miss Mary A. Nason, factory 
inspector; and an address will be given 
by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
followed by discussion. 

In the afternoon there will be a greeting 
from the Massachusetts Association of 
Working Girls’ Clubs and the National 
League of Working Women’s Societies, by 
Miss Edith M. Howes, president; ‘‘Wage- 
Earners as I Have Seen Them,” by Mrs. 
Mary Kenny O’Sullivan; ‘Practical Sug- 
gestions for Work in Massachusetts 
Towns, resulting from Investigations by 
the Consumers’ League,”’ by Prof. Mary 
Whiton Calkins, secretary, followed by 
discussion. 

These meetings are open to club mem- 
bers only, on the blue tickets, to be ob- 
tained from the club secretaries. 

Miss Josephine Wright Chapman, of the 
Grundmann studios, has been appointed 
supervising architect of the clubhouse to 
be erected by the Woman’s Clubhouse 
Corporation of Boston, on Beacon Street, 
north side, between Somerset Street and 
Freeman Place. Miss Chapman will have 
the assistance of Clarence H. Blackall, 
architect of the Tremont Temple. 

The Wisconsin State Federation has 
been discussing whether men shall be ad- 
mitted as members. 

Mr. Joseph Henry Beale lately addressed 
the Dorchester (Mass.) Woman’s Club on 
‘‘Laws that Concern Women.”’ 

The paper read by Mrs. Ellen C. S. 
Morse, at the last Fortnightly of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A., on ‘What Women’s 
Clubs can do for the Schools,’’ was pub- 
lished in the Club-Woman for February, 
and can be obtained from the editor, Miss 
Helen M. Winslow of this city. 

“Gentlemen’s Nights” at the Woman’s 
Club of Denver are made representative 
of the work of the Club. At one such 
meeting, recently, the guests were treated 
toa delightful programme illustrative of 
the talent and work of the Club in litera- 
ture and music. Then Mrs. Fred Butler 
told about the Pingree Gardens that the 
Club has mothered, what they had accom- 
plished, and what they were worth in 
Denver. This talk was illustrated with 





stereopticon views of scenes in the Gar- 
dens, Mrs. Butler accompanying them 
with a running comment, telling stories 
and incidents of the gardeners who hap 
pened to be in the picture. Two more 
meetings are to be held during the winter, 
at which the gentlemen will be informed 
about the Club’s work in schoolroom dec- 
oration and the school of domestic 
science. 

At the final meeting of the campaign 
held shortly after the election by one of 
the women’s Teller- Silver - Republican 
Clubs of Denver, the members related 
their experiences on election day, voted 
the money in the treasury to a benevolent 
society, and then gathered and greeted 
over the teacups in the fashion dear to 
women everywhere. F. M. A. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

The board of overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege, at a special meeting held Dec. 7, 
voted that in the judgment of the board it 
is desirable that women be appointed as 
members of several of the committees 
appointed to visit the departments and 
courses of instruction. President Eliot 
says it is proposed to appoint three wom- 
en. One is Mrs. Henry W. Draper, of 
New York, an expert on astronomy. Mrs. 
Draper has given $10,000 a year to the 
observatory, and it is intended to recog- 
nize her generosity by putting her on the 
committee of visitors to the observatory. 
Mrs. Potter, of Boston, will be appointed 
on the committee which visits the vet- 
erinary department of the college, and 
Miss Ware, daughter of the late Mrs. 
Charles T. Ware, on the committee which 
visits the botanical gardens and museum. 
Both the late Mrs. Ware and her daughter 
were patrons of the botanical department. 


Gen. Wood has approved a scheme for a 
school at Santiago for the higher educa- 
tion of women, similar to the American 
normal schools. 

A movement has been started in Georgia 
by the Daughters of the Confederacy, to 
establish an industrial and educational 
school as a memorial to Miss Winnie 
Davis. 

The government of the State of Nuevo 
Leon, Mexico, has directed that the pupils 
in all the official schools shall be taught to 
write and perform all manual tasks as 
well with one hand as with the other. 


The women’s college in Lucknow has 
received three applications for resident 
governesses to teach in the families of 
native gentry with no religious restric- 
tions laid upon the teachers. 

A Willard memorial service was lately 
held in China, in the Chinkiang girls’ 
school. A native artist reproduced on a 
large scale the home where Miss Willard 
was born, the school where she first 
studied, and Northwestern University, 
where she taught. A leaf from the floral 
decorations of the funeral in the Evanston 
church was made conspicuous by being 
pasted on white and overarched with 
characters telling where it came from. 
The story of Miss Willard’s life was given 
by half a dozen members. At the close 
remarkable addresses were made by two 
Chinese literary gentlemen, who were 
greatly impressed by this wonderful char- 
acter. 





OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 
New York, DEc. 7, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
League, on Thursday, Dec. 1, was well 
attended. The speaker of the evening 
was Mr. Josiah Collins Pumpelly, who 
gave a valuable address on “State Philan- 
thropy and the Claims of Industrial Mis- 
fortune.”’ It was a review of the systems 
in use in other nations to provide for labor- 
ers who have passed the age of active use- 
fulness, telling of the German and French 
laws securing small pensions to men and 
women over sixty-five, who have contrib- 
uted a small sum weekly to such a fund. 
He spoke of the need of some such pro- 
tection for disabled laborers in this coun- 
try, dwelling on the special need of old 
women for such aid in their years of 
feebleness. Mr. George R. Bishop, Miss 
H. A. Keyser, and Mrs. Winnifred E. 
Judge discussed the question. The an- 
nouncement of the death of Mrs. Frances 
V. Hallock was made, and resolutions of 
regret were adopted. 

An amendment to the constitution of 
the League was carried, providing for a 
change of name from the New York City 
Woman Suffrage League to the New York 
County Woman Suffrage League. This 
change is made because, since the city 
has expanded to the Greater New York, 
our League could not claim to be an or- 
ganization of all the forces within those 
limits,—the Civic and Political Equality 
Union, an association of societies devoted 
to the civic and political interests of wom- 
en, meeting that requirement of codpera- 
tion, Our city now holds within its limits 
four entire counties, viz. : New York, Kings, 
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SOLO BY ALL GROCERS. 


SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reb- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and ior 
“SUN PASTE” for auick use, and don’t be fooled with anv other. 
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Queens, and Richmond, and also a part of 
Westchester. The limits of New York 
County are contained in the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, just about the 
limits of the old city, and the change of 
name is therefore most proper, bringing 
our League into harmony with the other 
organizations of the State as a county as- 
sociation, with the Assembly District Po- 
litical Equality Clubs as auxiliaries. 

The December meeting of the Sorosis 
was given as usual at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
and was largely attended. After a pleas- 
ant social hour, luncheon was served, and 
then Mrs. Sara Conant Ostrom, chairman 
of the committee on education, opened a 
discussion on “Modern Education: Its 
Successes and Its Failures.”” Papers were 
read by Mmes. Van Houten, Leeper, War- 
ner, Bourne, and Russell, and by Miss 
Sara M. Ely. Miss May Lucine Potvin 
executed some piano solos with exquisite 
feeling, and Mrs. May Isabel Fiske gave a 
pretty recitation. 

In recording from week to week the 
doings of women, my attention is natur- 
ally called to their names, and I am moved 
to reply to the criticisms from time to 
time printed in regard to the diminutives 
so often given to girls, which naturally 
cling to them through life, especially as I 
am myself sometimes berated. I do not 
see why Mary, Abbie, Lucy, and Fanny 
pass unnoticed, while Susie and Nettie 
and Sophie are denounced. Mary is the 
diminutive of Marianna, Abbie of Abigail, 
Lucy of Lucinda, and Fanny of Frances, 
just as Susie is the diminutive of Susan, 
Nettie of Henrietta, and Sophie of Sophia. 
What is one to do when the name is given 
by one’s parents? I know a very simple, 
straightforward soul who carries the name 
of Harriette with this ponderous spelling, 
because it was the name of a relative, and 
she must, therefore spell it as did her 
sponsor. My own name was given to me 
by my father, who died while I was a 
baby, and hence it was sacred in my 
mother’s eyes. I have often thought how 
fine it would have been if I had been bap- 
tized Magdelena, or Sophronia, or perhaps 
Augusta-Maria, which would have been 
very grand indeed; but as it is, I cannot 
but sympathize with those who are blamed 
for what is in no sense their fault. 

The Pilgrim Mothers’ dinner is to take 
place, as already announced, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, on Thursday, Dec. 22, at 
12.30 P. M. Tickets, at $2.50, can be 
obtained from the treasurer, Mme. Van 
Norman, 280 West 71st Street. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 
Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBON ETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 











Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 


Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Booklet Packets. 


17th SEASON. 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and need 
only brief mention. First 7 Packs, postpaid, for 
$3.85. 10 packs, postpaid, $5.80. 

No. 1. For 54 cts.. 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
“« 2. “ B4cts.,10FineCards “ bed 
* 3, $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklets. 
“ 4, $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
“ 5. “ Beets., 6 “ * all different. 
« 6. “ 27 ets., 10 Xmas Cards. 
“ 7, “ 54cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar, 

* 8. “ $1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets. 

“« 9, “ 54cts., 7 Beautiful Leaflets. 

“10. “ 64 cts., 25 Sunday School Cards. 

“Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


For $1.08, 50 Cards, no twu alike. 
Teachers For 54 cts., 25 Cards, no two alike. 


SAMPLES PAPER BY THE POUND, 15 cts. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


SATISFACTION § Somerset St., Boston. 


GUARANTEED. 
Full Particulars on Application. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Special effort should be made to elect 
Mrs. Fanny B. Ames and to defeat John 
W. Johnson at the Boston school election 
next Tuesday 

The Newton (Mass.) Home for Aged 
People is soon to be opened, and steps 
are being taken towards its incorporation. 
Among the officers elected there does not 
appear a single woman. A home without 
a woman among its managers will be at a 
disadvantage. 

Politics are purer, and the conduct of 
the people around the polls is more 
orderly than would be the case if women 
did not vote. When they visit the polls 
they are not met by any insults. As 
much respect is paid to them on such 
occasions as at any other public place, if 
not more.—Chief Justice Chas. N. Potter, 
of Wyoming. 

Miss Seddie Anderson is a young 
woman living in the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains of California in much the style of 
Thoreau. Like him she is college-bred, a 
student and a lover of humanity, but pre- 
fers to live “far from the madding crowd.” 
She raises chickens while she writes 
verses, and, like Thoreau, disapproves of 
the tax-gatherer. Her home is a two- 
roomed cabin of rough logs, perched far 
above the world among the rocky peaks 
of the Santa Cruz Mountains, and from 
her windows she can see the ships out on 
Monterey Bay. Miss Anderson, although 
living so much alone,is described as a 
very cheerful person, and finds amuse- 
ment, as well as profit, in selling her 
chickens and eggs to tourists and campers. 





THE words of praise bestowed upon 
Hood's Sparsaparilla by those who have 
taken it prove the merit of the medicine. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
caste Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season 


MONDAY, DEC. 12,—-ONE WEEK. 
AUGUSTUS THOMAS’ 


Col, George of Mt. Vernon 


Evening Prices, agc. and goc. 
flatinee, all Seats,agc. Daily at2and8 P.M. 


Bradbury’s 


Pharmacy 
637 Washington St., 637 


Dealer in 


Fine Drugs, Chemicals 


and Medicines 
Also Homeeopathic Specialties 





and Physicians’ Prescriptions 


Holiday and Toilet Novelties 


This stock is one of the largest and 
most varied and complete in the city, 
and deserves the confidence and pat- 
ronage of all citizens. 


B. F. Bradbury, 


637 Washington St., . Boston. 


Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D., 
359 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 


BOSTON. 
(Near St. Botolph St.) 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER, 


Office Specialty, the treatment of ner- 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., be 
Static Electricity and other means. 

OFFICE HOURS, 9—11, and 4—5. 
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VENICE. 


BY BESSIE GRAY. 


’Gainst the dust-gold of morn’s candescent 
sk 

Strike snes and campanile, sharp and clear, 

Jangling sweet bells on the still city’s ear. 

Strange scents of musk and myrtle hover 
nigh; 

The frail pomegranate blossoms, hanging 
high 

Above he dark canal, drop straight and 
sheer, 

Drift on, a crimson tleet, then disappear. 

High-heaped with sun-kissed fruits, the 
buats go by 

With cadenced oar to the gay market-place, 

Where purple, bloomy grapes for very stress 

Of swollen sweetness, burst and spill their 
wine; 

Where bronzéd melons lie, in shade and 
shine, 

And the Sea City's definite impress 

Glows in swart splendor from each dusky 
face. 





SUBMISSION. 


BY ERNEST WARBURTON SHURTLEFF. 


Teach me, O Lord, to bear my cross and 
sing. 

My spirit’s eyes are blind with mortal fate, 

Yet through the closed lids shines a light so 
great 

It makes my soul for joy within me spring. 

I could not bear it all now, O my King! 

Teach me to trust Thy wisdom and to wait, 

For when I enter at Thy heavenly gate, 

Then shall I see life’s mysteries blossoming. 

I know not now why men must sigh and 
weep, 

Why hearts must bleed; but oh! since I am 
blind, 

Why do I strive to read vast meanings deep, 

And enter paths too lofty for my mind? 

Teach me to hold Thy hand till I can see; 

Thou guidest stars—my soul is safe with 
Thee. 


BY THE INGLE GLOW. 





All stormy gray the width of sky 

That arches o’er a world of snow; 
Cold blows the wind and night is nigh; 
But side by side Dear Heart and I 

Sit by the ruddy ingle glow, 
Love in our thoughts, love in our looks, 
And worlds at arm-reach just in books. 


I lean within my easy-chair 

And list the while she plays and sings; 
The ingle’s red falls on her hair 
And weaves a mystic halo there. 

Ah, never all the line of kings 
Held sweeter princess, dearer throne, 
Than I to-night can claim my own! 


We open at some witching page 
Of gallant tourney long gone by; 
Or con the deeds of golden age, 
Or live with martyr, saint, or sage; 
Or climb beneath an Alpine sky; 
And chatting over prose and rhyme 
So while away the happy time. 


No gray clouds dim our wedded sight, 
Life’s eventide is far away, 

So blow, O winds of darkling night, 

And scatter o'er the world’s cold white 
Your threatened freight, O storm-clouds 

gray! 
Dear Heart and [ no ill do know 
Here by our ruddy ingle glow. 
Good Housekeeping. 





TRUTH AND HONOR WITH CHILDREN. 
I hate lies!’ said my sister one day. 
‘Perfectly proper, Nell,” said JI. ‘Ly- 

ing lips are an abomination to the Lord,’ 

too.” 

“Well, I really can see no excuse for a 
lie.” 

“Can’t you? Ican. Unwarranted curi- 
osity about one’s private affairs, for in- 
stance. You must surely recall the time 
that prying Miss Staples asked you if you 
were engaged, before a soul knew of your 
engagement outside of our family. Do 
you remember what you said?”’ 


My sister blushed. ‘*Yes,—I—lied.”’ 
**You did, Nell; and it was a justifiable 
act, too.” 


I’m not sure of that. I think, if such 
an instance should occur now, I would 
escape with neither confession nor lies.” 

“Possibly.” 

“I always did try to speak the truth,” 
continued Nell. “But I believe I dislike 
lies much more since I have children. I 
do so hate to have them untruthful.” 

I laughed, recalling some of little 
Frank’s latest prevarications. ‘Did you 
have such a siege of it with Doris?” I 
asked. 

“Doris had her time, but the motive in 
her case was a different one. Frank is 
ingenious, and originates a lie to gain 
some end, principally for the pleasure of 
his stomach. Doris is tempted by fear, 
or, rather, shame, because of some 
naughty thing she wishes to hide.”’ 

“Do you mean that she still does it?’ 
I asked in surprise, not having noticed 
anything of the kind in the five-year-old. 

“Yes, occasionally; but I can generally 
get her to be perfectly truthful by not 
making too much of the offence she is 
trying to conceal. She understands now 
that [ can endure the knowledge of any sin 
if she is straightforward in confessing it. 
It surprises me, however, that it should 


take so long to teach my children to be 
trutbful.” 

‘‘Perhaps you are reaping the harvest of 
your lie to Miss Staples!’ 

“Don’t,” said Nell, shivering. ‘But, 
really, I have tried so constantly never to 
be severe with Doris when she tells me of 
wrong-doing that I can’t understand why I 
must still handle her so carefully. Often I 
must coax the truth from her, but I never 
consciously let her go without getting her 
to tell me it all.” 

‘Both the children have good imagina. 
tions,”’ I said. 

“Yes; but they rarely are untruthful 
from the impulse of that alone. A few 
times they have told me of events that 
I knew had not occurred; and I have 
said at the end, ‘That’s a make-believe 
story, isn’t it?? And they admitted it 
frankly enough.” 

“Then, too, don’t you tkink children 
sometimes dream things that seem to 
them true?” 

“Undoubtedly; we must make allow- 
ance for that.” 

“Well,” I said, “Doris and Frank trust 
you implicitly, Nell; and that will cer- 
tainly make your task easier.’’ 

“Yes,” said my sister, looking pleased. 
“I think they do trust me, and they ought 
to. Ihave never consciously told either 
child the whitest kind of a lie. How 
could I expect them to be truthful, if 
they ever heard me say what was not 
true? As it is, I believe when they are 
older they will grow to love truth as much 
asI do. We often talk about fairies and 
brownies, and they understand these are 
creatures of fancy. And, perhaps as 
something more of a reality, we have 
looked upon Santa Claus. For I want my 
children to have all the fun that others 
do, and I half believe in the jolly old man 
myself. But last Christmas Eve Doris 
said, asI undressed her, ‘Is Santa Claus 
real or believing, mamma?’ And what 
could Ido? Was I to tell my child a first 
lie merely to give her a little more fun?” 

“I know well enough what you did,’ I 
replied. 

“Of course I said, ‘It’s only believing, 
Doris, like the brownies.’ ‘Who gives us 
the presents, mamma?’ Doris asked. ‘Oh, 
papa and mamma, and friends,’ I an- 
swered. ‘But I want you to get just as 
much fun out of it as if it were true. So, 
when you wake up to-morrow and find 
your stocking full, I hope you'll say, just 
asifit were true: ‘Goody, goody! Santa 
Claus has been here, and filled our stock- 
ings!’ ‘I will, I will,’ said Doris, laugh- 
ing gleefully. And so she did.” 

That night, as the children were eating 
their supper in the nursery, their mother 
and I sitting in an adjoining room, Frank 
called out: 

‘Mamma, Doris jus’ took anuvverspoon- 
ful of jam.” 

“I didn’t,’”’ said Doris. 

“There it is!’ said Nell, getting up. 
Presently I heard her in the nursery, ask- 
ing cheerfully: 

‘Most through supper, children?” 

Then the voices rippled on, evidently 
discussing the indifferent subjects. With 
some curiosity, I arose, and looked in 
through the nursery door. Nell stood 
beside the little table, one hand gently 
stroking Doris’ head. 

‘Would you like some more jam, 
Doris?” 

“No, mamma.” 

“She took—” began Frank. 

“You needn’t tell me,” said his mother. 
‘Doris will, 1 am sure. Don’t say any- 
thing that isn’t true, darling; it will 
make me feel so badly. Did you take 
some jam?” 

**Yes, a little.” 

“Did you have all you wanted? 
Wouldn’t you like some more?” 

Then Nell kissed her, saying, ‘‘I’m so 
glad you told me the truth,” and immedi- 
ately began talking of other things. ; 

My sister’s comment on the matter, 
later, was this: 

“Of course, the principal thing is to 
get them to be truthful, Jam is entirely 
unimportant compared with truth,” 

When, later, we went down to tea, we 
saw Doris’s doll on a chair in the dining- 
room. ‘Don’t let me forget,’’ said Nell. 
“I promised to put Rosie inthe playhouse 
before I went to bed.” Neither of us 
thought of the doll again during the even- 
ing. 

That night I awoke from my sleep at 
the sound of careful footsteps in the hall. 

I feared one of the children might be ill, 
and looked out. At that moment my sis- 
ter was about to enter the nursery. 

“Any one sick?” I asked. 

‘*No,” said Nell, in a whisper. 
got this,” holding up the doll. 

‘What time is it?” 

‘About half-past two.” 

At breakfast Nell told me how she had 
waked suddenly in the night with the 
thought of the doll. “I wouldn’t lightly 
break my word to the children. Where 
an older person might understand an 
omission for good reasons, a child would 


“T for- 





lose confidence in you. Children are very 





sharp observers, and very critical. Once 
I hastily threatened to punish Doris if she 
did a certain wrong thing again. Not long 
after she repeated the offence; and, as I 
hated to punish her, I looked about for 
an honorable escape from doing it. She 
had hurt Frank. I said, if she would tell 
Frank she was sorry, and try very hard to 
be good to him in the future, I would ex- 
cuse her that time. She did what I asked, 
and all seemed happily settled; but, some 
time after, when I found occasion to tell 
the children how carefully one should 
keep his promises, Doris remarked, ‘You 
broke your word once, didn’t you, 
mamma?’ And I learned, by a few ques- 
tions that the little midget had given me 
a black mark because of my leniency to 
her that day. That taught me a lesson; 
and I have been more careful since to 
promise less, but to keep my word abso- 
lutely unless circumstances beyond my 
control make that course impossible. In 
such a case (which rarely happens), I ex- 
plain the matter fully to the children.” 

One afternoon, as Nell and I started off 
on @ walk with the little ones, Frank said 
he had forgotten his whistle. “If you 
want it, go and get it,” said his mother. 

“Will you wait for me?” 

“Yes; I’ll wait right here.’’ 

So the little fellow ran back to the 
house, I have seen children look behind 
to see if an agreement were kept, but it 
did not occur to Frank to feel any doubt. 
It was a sunny spot where we stood, and 
I suggested that we should cross the 
street and wait under a tree. 

You go with Doris,’’ said Nell, “but I 
will stay here. Frank is so little that he 
might think I had failed to keep my 
promise if I budged from the spot.”’ 

Then, humorously, she drew with her 
parasol a circle about her in the gravel. 
We did not wait long for Frank. I said 
to him: “You see mamma kept her word 
and waited for you.’’ 

‘Course she did!” said Frank. ‘I would 
be ’shamed of her if her didn’t!”’ 

I carefully watched my sister through 
the remainder of my visit, and I never 
heard the slightest prevarication from 
her, although, now that my mind had 
been especially directed to the subject of 
truth-telling and the exact keeping of 
promises, I noted with horror the preva- 
lence in other families of the apparent be- 
lief that no responsibility is to be attached 
to lies or breaches of honor with little 
ones, 

I heard mothers say: “If you do that 
again, you can have no candy to-day.”’ 
And the box of candy would be brought 
by the delinquent, and partaken of before 
my very eyes. 

‘‘Where is my baby sister?” said a little 
tot, one day, to his mother. “I don’t 
know,” said she. ‘‘Perhaps God has taken 
her away. You know you struck her.” 
And the little sister was at the time en- 
joying her customary carriage-ride in the 
care of the nurse-girl. 

‘Does it taste bad?” said Doris, draw- 
ing back as her mother was about to give 
her a spoonful of medicine. 

I don’t like it,” said her mother, “but 
perhaps you will not mind it. When I 
have to take it, I swallow it as quickly as 
I can.” 

“No matter how desirable the end may 
seem,” my sister often said, ‘no lies, no 
lies!”’ 

Nell and I looked down from a window 
upon the children, one day, as they played 
with little neighbors, and we heard Tom- 
my, who lives next door, and is a year 
older than Doris, say: 

‘‘Let’s come and ask your mother; she 
won’t fool us.” And it seemed to me 
that out of the mouth of babes Nell’s 
praise was pertected.—Christian Register. 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN JAPAN. 


Percy Alden, founder of Mansfield 
House, London, in the Outlook (New 
York), says: 


In one respect, I have great fear for the 
future of Japan; a very undesirable 
change has come over the life of her 
working people. The factory chimney, 
ominous harbinger of the industrial revo- 
lution, rises gaunt and bare from the hid- 
eous brick building which seems to be the 
necessary accompaniment of wealth-pro- 
duction on a large scale, Truly the Orient 
is being occidentalized! The worst evils 
of the factory system are creeping in 
everywhere; the rush for wealth is taking 
possession of the people; the limited lia- 
bility company is already in the field; for- 
tunes are being made by a few, but pau- 
perism is on the increase. A native writer 
says: “Land is being rapidly changed 
from the ownership of small proprietors 
to the hands of richer men.”’” The num- 
ber of those who possess the franchise, 
paying fifteen yen in taxes, is decreasing; 
wages, it is true, have gone up forty-four 
per cent., but the cost of living has in- 
creased sixty-four per cent. Under the 
heavy strain of these great changes, the 
temper of the people is gradually deteri- 
orating. Courtesy and gentle manners 
are yielding to hard and stereotyped 
Western ways; intense competition is de- 
veloping selfishness and cruelty. 

While in Tokyo, I visited both prison 
and factory, and came to the conclusion 





that I would rather live in the former than 
in the latter; the prison was perfect so 
far as air, light, ventilation, and work 
were concerned; the factory was often the 
reverse. Even the Jiji, the most influen- 
tial and conservative paper of Japan, 
styles the spinning-factories ‘hellish 
pits.“ There are already fifty-nine of 
such factories, employing 13,447 male and 
45.367 female operatives. One of the 
largest, though not the worst, averages 
3,000 hands, 2,300 being girls and women. 
These girls were peasants from the coun- 
try districts, brought to the city by agents, 
and bound by contract to work twelve 
hours a day, Sundays included, in day and 
night shifts, with two holidays per month. 
They were paid for this, ten sen, or five 
cents, per day, eight sen of which were 
deducted for food, so that seven cents rep- 
resents the total earnings of a girl for a 
whole week! These girls slept in wooden 
dormitories inside the factory gates, and 
had to obtain permission to leave the 
premises for any purpose: whatever. If 
they were never away from work during 
the whole of the month, they received a 
small bonus; but nothing, not even sick- 
ness, was accounted an excuse, and there 
were forty girls in the hospital, chiefly 
with lung diseases, at the time of my 
visit. I ought to say that the food is by 
no means of the best quality, and is hard- 
ly sufficient to sustain life, consisting 
chiefly of thin vegetable soup and a very 
little rice. 





HEROIC WOMEN OF LONG AGO. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The following story was told me this 
summer by a lady from Kentucky, daugh- 
ter of a rich slave-owner in that State, 
before the war: 

Many years ago, in early pioneer times, a 
fort inhabited by white settlers and their 
families was surrounded and besieged by 
hostile Indians, As the days went on the 
supply of water gave out. It had to be 
procured at any cost. There wasa spring 
of water just below the fort. Seven of the 
women residents, volunteered to go for a 
supply. They started, the men of their 
families keeping guard with guns loaded. 
The women secured the water and re- 
turned to the fort safely, thankful to 
quench the terrible thirst of husbands and 
babies. 

On a beautiful drive about seven miles 
from Lexington, a fine monument has 
been lately erected to the memory of these 
women by their women descendants, 
Daughters of the Revolution. On the 
monument are inscribed the names of 
these seven heroic women, names still 
honored and revered by their loyal de- 
scendants. It is said that this is the only 
monument ever erected to women by their 
own sex. c. Cc. H. 





A WOMAN BREEDS BUFFALOES. 

Nineteen years ago Mrs. Charles Good- 
night, living on her husband's great ranch 
of 40,000 acres in northwestern Texas, set 
out to preserve a herd of buffaloes. These 
animals had almost wholly disappeared 
from the plains, where vast numbers of 
them had ranged a few years earlier, and 
Mr. Goodnight, with much difficulty, cap- 
tured eight or ten. From this beginning 
there has grown up a herd of forty-five 
pure bred buffaloes in the tract of 600 
acres which was originally set apart for 
them at Mrs. Goodnight’s request. There 
is also on the ranch a herd of sixty cross- 
breeds, in which the qualities of both the 
buffalo and of Polled Angus or Galloway 
cattle are seen. Mrs. Goodnight was the 
first white woman to become a resident of 
the region in which the ranch is situated, 
and the church and schoolhouse on her 
husband’s land are her especial care.— 
N. Y. Nation. 





CATNIP AT THE ZOO. 
Everybody knows that cats like catnip, 
but it is not generally known that larger 
animals of the feline race take equal de- 
light in it. The Chicago Times-Herald 
gives a lively account of the effect of cat- 

nip on the creatures at the Zoo: 


Some time ago an armful of fresh cat- 
nip was picked and taken to Lincoln Park 
to try its effect on the animals there. So 
far as known, catnip does not grow in the 
native homes of these animals, and this 
was the first time they had ever smelled 
it. 

The scent of the plant filled the whole 
place, and as soon as it reached the par- 
rots’ corner, the two gaudily attired ma- 
caws set up a note that drowned thought, 
and made for the side of the cage, poking 
their beaks and claws through. When the 
catnip was brought near them they be- 
came nearly frantic. They were given 
some, and devoured it, stem, leaf and 
blossom, with an avidity commensurate 
with the noise of their voices. 

The keeper and the catnip-carrier then 
made for the cage of Billy, the African 
leopard. Before the front of his cage 
was reached he had bounded from the 
shelf whereon he lay, apparently asleep, 
and stood expectant. A double handful 
of catnip was passed through to the floor 
of the den. 

Never was the prey of this African 
dweller in his wild state pounced upon 
more rapidly or with more absolute savage 
enjoyment. First Billy ate a mouthful 
of the catnip; then he lay flat on his back 
and wriggled through the green mass 
until his black spotted yellow hide was 
filled with the odor. 

Then Billy sat ona bunch of the catnip, 





caught a leaf-laden stem up in either paw, 
and rubbed his cheeks, chin, nuse, eyes 
and head. He ate an additional mouthful 
or two, and then jumped back to his 
shelf, where he lay the very picture of 
contentment. 

In the tigers’ cage there is a very young 
but full-grown animal. When this great, 
surly beast inhaled the first sniff of the 
catnip, he began to mew like a kitten. 
Prior to this, the softest note of his voice 
had been one which put the rvar of the 
big. maned South American lion to shame. 

That vicious tiger and his kindly-dispo- 
sitioned mate fairly revelled in the liberal 
allowance of the plant which was thrust 
into their cage. They rolled about in it, 
and played together like six-weeks-old 
kittens. They mewed and purred; tossed 
it about, ate of it, and after getting about 
as liberal a dose as Billy, the leopard, had 
had, they likewise leaped to their respec- 
tive shelves and blinked lazily at the sun. 

The big lion, Major, was either too dig- 
nified or too lazy to pay more than passing 
attention to the bunch of catnip which 
fell to his lot. 
of it, licked his chops in a ‘‘that’s not half 
bad”’ way, and then went back to his nap. 
The three baby lions quarrelled over their 
allowance, and ate it every bit. 





DEMORALIZED BY WAR. 


Alfred H. Love, president of the Uni- 
versal Peace Union, writes from Phila- 
delphia to Mrs, C. C. Hussey: 


I am preparing for the next number of 
the Peacemaker some sad truths about 
the depravity of camp life and the effect 
of war upon our young men. Out of 350 
strong, healthy “boys,” only some fifty 
returned without loathsome disease. . 
for the protection of those girls of the 
islands! With sealed lips we feel the 
dreadful effects of war in more ways than 
one. What a certificate thee bears as the 
daughter of Stacy B. Collins! What 
noblemen are on the records of time, 
without political or official position, and 
yet so worthy! 





IN MEMORY OF COL. WARING. 


The New York Chamber of Commerce 
is raising $100,000 by public subscription, 
in honor of Col. George E. Waring, the 
income to be paid to his wife and daugh- 
ter, and after their death to be given to 
Columbia University as “the Waring mu- 
nicipal fund,’’ the interest thereafter to 
be devoted to instruction in municipal 
affairs; $30,000 has already been sub- 
scribed. Atthe great memorial meeting 
held at Cooper Union, a noteworthy Inci- 
dent was the marching into the hall of 
several hundred boys and girls of the 
Volunteer Aids and the Juvenile League 
of the Street Cleaning Department, which 
Col. Waring organized. Truly, 


—the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 





AN APPEAL TO GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT. 


The following letter has been addressed 
to Theodore Roosevelt, Governor-elect of 
the State of New York, by Dr. Alice B. 
Campbell, of Brooklyn: 


Honored Sir—Permit me to help swell 
the flood of congratulation that has in- 
undated you since your successful contest 
for the Governorship of the Empire State, 
and to extend to youa cordial greeting, 
from one who believes the welfare of the 
State is in competent and honorable 
hands. 

That your subsequent record may be in 
barmony with your past attitude on the 
subject of woman’s enfranchisement, I 
have the right to expect. To encourage 
this hope, and to inspire the women of 
this State to uphold you in your adminis- 
tration, I beg you will give such intima- 
tion in your inaugural address as shall 
stamp you their ally in all measures hav- 
ing that object in view that may come up 
for your consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
ALIce B, CAMPBELL, M. D. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Strong, steady nerves 
Are needed for success 
Everywhere. Nerves 
Depend simply, solely, 
Upon the blood. 
Pure, rich, nourishing 
Blood feeds the nerves 
And makes them strong. 
The great nerve tonic is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Because it rnakes 
The blood rich and 
Pure, giving it power 
To feed the nerves. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures nervousness, 


Dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
Catarrh, scrofula, 
And all forms of 
Impure blood. 





He ate a mouthful or two- 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KENTUCKY RELIEF WORK. 
CasTLEToN, Ky., Nov. 29, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I read with such interest of ‘*‘Woman’s 
Work at Camp Wikoff,” that I thought 
your readers might care to hear of wo- 
man’s work at Camp Hamilton’s Division 
Hospital near Lexington, Ky. It was not 
half as thrilling, and therefore not so in- 
teresting, as that at Camp Wikoff, be- 
cause the surgeons, who knew that over 
six hundred patients were to be sent here, 
were very energetic in providing tents, 
cots, fuod, and medicine for their ex- 
pected patients, thereby depriving us of 
the exciting incentive to exertion which 
the temporary hospital at Camp Wikoff 
seems to have furnished liberally to the 
patriotic women of the North. But we 
did make hundreds of night shirts and 
sheets and pillow cases and towels. And 
before the Government could get at its 
supplies, when the field hospitals were 
greatly in need and those in our town 
greatly crowded, we did have the pleasure 
of having men made clean and cool and 
comfortable. We did go, two or three of 
us every day, for four months to help 
serve the meals. For hours it was as busy 
as harvest time ona big farm. We went 
to the wards and took writing materials 
and tooth-brushes and handkerchiefs by 
hundreds. They were not the “fine linen” 
we would have liked them to be, but they 
were white and thin and cool, to replace 
the end of gray blanket with which we 
saw the fever stricken patient wipe his 
blistered lips. Sweet soap, bay rum, 
bright stories, interesting news, paper 
clippings, pencils and postal cards all 
aoomod strange offerings from ladies to 
gentlemen, but they were always wel- 
comed as home comforts, for which they 
were grateful. One lady took pleasure in 
taking neat little blank-books, with sharp- 
ened pencils attached, telling the men to 
keep a journal of their experiences in 
camp or hospital, and send home to 
mother or sweetheart as a souvenir of the 
four months’ war for the honor of their 
country and the freedom of the oppressed. 
The men always liked these. One lady 
took more than a hundred. One Massa- 
chusetts boy, emaciated and worn from 
three weeks at Chickamauga, said: “If I 
had had this at Chickamauga, what I 
could have written would have been in- 
teresting.”” He then added: “But I could 
not have shown it if I had; for the honor 
of my country I would not.” 

Splendid silence! and yet how sad that 
patriotism should close the lips of our 
soldiers, as to the insufficient care our 
great country took of her defenders! But 
“John Blair Gibbs Hospital,” suitably 
named for the young surgeon who was 
killed in Cuba, was one of which the men 
will love to tell when, in after years, they 
recall the better features of this war. Its 
surgeons were almost without exception 
devoted, attentive, and skilful; nurses were 
faithful. Food was abundant. Every 
sanitary precaution was taken, and the 
percentage of loss by death was only one- 
half of one per cent! That is official. 

The ladies robbed their preserve closets. 
One young housekeeper had a hundred 
glasses of jelly as clear as honey, and took 
every one tothe soldiers, She smiles now 
complacently when she sees her empty 
shelves and thinks of the pleasure their 
pretty fruit had given the sick s»ldiers, 
Woman surely did “‘what her hand found 
to do with all her might,” and it looked 
as if her hands had not been tired out in 
making the ‘“‘pie.” Her ‘finger in it” 
would have had a good effect earlier. 

One can not help thinking that if she 
had been asked to take charge of hundreds 
of sick and wounded men, she would have 
found out when to expect them; she would 
have made arrangements to make them 
comfortable, and would have had the 
attendants who offered their services, and 
were capable and efficient, allowed to 
assist, even though they did wear the 
badge of the ‘Red Cross,” honored and 
blessed everywhere else in the world. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


IOWA ELECTION LAW CHANGED FOR 
WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

When the code was revised, the official 
papers of the State announced that no 
change would be made in the law relating 
to women voting, but we find in the pub- 
lished cude a material change in the laws 
concerning women, 


The original law, as passed in 1894, 
said: “In any election, held in any city, 
incorporated town or school district’? — 
the new code says, “In all city, incorpo- 
rated town, or school elections.” 

The intent of the original law was to 
permit women to vote on any special in- 
crease of the taxes at any election. It 
did not say for school and municipal pur 
poses only, but it added: ‘“‘or for the pur- 
pose of borrowing money, or for the pur- 
pose of increasing the tax levy,” thereby 
allowing women to vote on court house 
questions, railroad and other taxes, which 


are more liable to come up at special or 
fall elections. 

The new law has been used to shut wo- 
man’s vote out of general elections, be- 
cause it specified city, town, and school 
elections. while the original law said, ‘In 
any election.”” When the discussion was 
on in the Legislature, women were assured 
that there would be no change, and yet 
when too late to protest we find a mate- 
rial change. Half of our vote is cut off. 
When a petition of fifty thousand of 
Iowa’s most intelligent, law-abiding citi- 
zens receives the cold shoulder, as did 
ours on the referendum last winter, we 
are led to wonder whether any protest 
representing a disfranchised class would 
be heeded by our law-makers, 

Another most humiliating change was 
made. The original law said, ‘under the 
same restrictions and qualifications’ as 
men; the new law says women need not 
register. Women only ask for equal 
rights. We are just as much embarrassed 
by special privileges as by abridged privi- 
leges. Again we realize that woman’s 
ballot is too valuable and sacred to be 
legislated up or down at the caprice of 
any set of law-makers, and hence a con- 
stitutional amendment is all that is worth 
having. 

Herein is new proof that the interests 
of women are not safe unless women are 
in the Legislature or their votes have sent 
the men there. Sara W. WHITNEY. 

Waterloo, Ia. 





PORT ROYAL AND ISLE OF PALMS. 
Farrrax, S. C., Nov. 31, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Fairfax is within fifty-four miles of the 
sea, Port Royal being the terminus of the 
C. & C. W. Railway, which passes through 
our town. Port Royal is so named on ac- 
count of its splendid harbor. It has a dry 
dock, and on contiguous islands lives a 
large colored population. A grand educa- 
tional effort has been made in behalf of 
these island negroes by Miss Ellen Murray 
and Miss Laura Towne. It was for the 
people of these islands that great and glo- 
rious Clara Barton did saving work in 
1893, after the cyclone and tidal wave that 
wrought such havoc and loss of life. 

In my scrap-book for 1893, I find, under 
date of Sept. 20, the following paragraph 
from the Charleston News and Courier, 
the leading paper of South Carolina: 

It should not be forgotten hereafter 
that an important work, which was decid- 
ed to be too formidable to be undertaken 
by the authorities of the State aided by 
several committees of business men of 
large experience, was turned over to a 
woman, not only without a question as to 
the wisdom of the proceeding, but to the 
general satisfaction of the public. We 
are of the oj inion that Miss Barton ought 
to be allowed to vote—if she wants to. 
Her ‘‘sphere”’ is certainly as large as that 
of a cyclone or earthquake, at any rate. 

It has been said that the South is the 
“coming country.”’ If that means acountry 
including much in itself, it applies to this 
section of South Carolina, which is admir- 
ably adapted to truck farming, gardening, 
fruit and poultry raising. One who un- 
dertakes to raise fruit for market can have 
dewberries and strawberries in early 
April, raspberries and blackberries and 
certain varieties of peaches in May, other 
varieties of peaches, apples, and pears in 
June, also watermelons. For July the 
luscious watermelon floods the market as 
well as the fields, and in that month we 
have in perfection those small and exqui- 
site varieties of muskmelon known as the 
Nutmeg, Hackensack, Sheh, etc; also 
from July to September a succession of 
grapes and figs. Poultry with us needs 
but little feeding in summer. I mention 
these matters for the help of those who 
might care to come among us to live all 
the year round. 

I shall have only space in this article to 
touch on one other place in my State to 
which I particularly desire to attract the 
attention of my suffrage sisters who are 
coming South for a few weeks’ stay only. 
This place is Charleston. Of course, the 
city has long been, to some extent, a win- 
ter resort, but I do not think to anything 
like the extent it deserves. Its winter cli- 
mate resembles that of far-famed Nice, on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and dur- 
ing this year it has added immensely to its 
attractions by what may almost be called 
the discovery of its ‘Isle of Palms.“ This 
life-giving lung of Charleston is reached 
by an artery called the ‘Seashore Rail- 
way,” which connects with one of the 
city’s docks by a big steamer—the Com- 
modore Perry. In less than thirty min- 
utes you are taken across the beautiful 
blue bay of Charleston to the electric rail- 
way’s pier and wharf at Mt. Pleasant. 
Boarding a car, which looks like that we 
rode in between Buffalo and Niagara Falls, 
one is conveyed swiftly and smoothly 
through the old historic villages of Mt. 
Pleasant and Sullivan’s Island, in sight of 
Forts Moultrie and Sumter, over trestle 
bridges, across shallow arms of the sea, to 
the fair Isle of Palms. Here are huge up- 
heavals of snow-white sand, curiously 
creased as if by waves of water as well as 
wind. 

The chaparral herevis very thick, in- 
cluding in its dense growth myrtles, live 





oaks, and palmettos. These last are the 


South Carolina species of palm, from 
which ours is named the ‘Palmetto 
State.”’ 

The electric cars land the visitor at a 
hotel not yet complete, but which will 
have a long gallery enclosed in glass, so 
that visitors can have the sun without the 
wind. A magnificent beach is a stone’s 
throw from the hotel, where bath-houses 
are in process of erection. 

When I was at the Isle of Palms last 
month, they were catching fish by the 
seineful, frying them, and offering them 
as a free lunch to visitors. The enterpris- 
ing company in charge of the Seashore 
Railway and other improvements at 
Charleston’s new pet resort have bought 
and set up on the island the Ferris wheel 
that was formerly on Coney Island near 
New York. 

The system of trolleys established re- 
cently in Charleston is a most comfortable 
adjunct to the city’s attractions, enabling 
visitors to see the sights easily and inex- 
pensively. One branch of the electric 
railway has its terminus at Chicora Park, 
seven miles from the city. This park is 
Charleston’s latest attraction. It is situ- 
ated on Cooper River, and the extensive 
pavilions built for dancing and other 
amusements crown a gentle rise of ground 
green with grass, which grows down to 
the brink of the silvery blue river. Walk- 
ing, driving, and boating will all be in- 
cluded in the amusements at this pleasant 
and interesting spot. 

An attraction which will commend it- 
self to the lover of historical antiquities is 
the old Turnbull Mansion, situated with- 
in the limits of Chicora Park. It has an 
avenue of live oaks leading up to it, and 
an underground passage to the river, built 
to expedite the escape of the original 
dwellers from enemies savage and civil- 
ized. The house is a Colonial mansion, 
well worth a visit. 

Virernia D. Youna. 





NEW YORK NOTES. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Most encouraging reports have comefrom 
some of our newly-organized clubs during 
the past month. From many sections of 
the State we hear of reviving interest. 
With the war ended, and a woman suf. 
frage Governor elected, there is prospect 
of effective work in New York State the 
coming year. 

Our organization is now on a sound ba- 
sis. Under the new clause in the State 
constitution, the local is in every case the 
unit. A county society must represent an 
association of two or more local clubs, 
and can only be recognized as such. In 
the past we have had single clubs calling 
themselves county clubs and having rep- 
resentation as such, while other locals not 
making such claim were only recognized 
as auxiliaries to counties. Thr present 
arrangement will prevent all this confu- 
sion, and incite each county to stronger 
efforts towards organization. 

Mrs. Samuel Leavitt, president of the 
Bath Club, writes of enthusiastic meetings 
and an increasing membership. Mrs. 
Leavitt is one of our suffragists who be- 
lieves in putting her faith into works, and 
her determination in battling against dif. 
ficulties is now bearing fruit. 

Miss Mary Coolidge, president of the 
Club at Phelps, Ontario County, sends a 
glowing report of progress, and adds, “As 
long as I am president, this Club shall 
live.” That is the right spirit for an of- 
ficer in our ranks to have, 

The Cortland Club, formed last summer, 
has just had a public lecture from Rev. 
Annis F. Eastman. Tbe members made a 
four-starred flag for the occasion. Mrs. 
Lucy L. Lindeman is president. 

The Club at Oneida, Madison County, 
Mrs. Mary Bush Hitchcock, president, has 
enjoyed a parlor lecture from Mrs, Sarah 
Sumner Teall, of Syracuse, during the 
past week. 

The progress of our cause, wherever cen- 
tres of work can be formed, is sure and 
steady. ° 

A recent visit to Binghamton resulted 
in two meetings in the rooms of the Mon- 
day Afternoon Club. Mrs. Minnie W. 
Case, the president, opened her hospitable 
door to me, and did much for the success 
of the meetings, which, in spite of other 
attractions, were well attended. Itis my 
hope soon to secure a strong club in 
Broome County, which has no representa- 
tion as yet in our Association. On a fly 
ing visit to Elmira, I found the Club there 
doing good work, with Mrs, Eastman’s 
constant help. Tioga County offers a 
good field for work. In Waverly are two 
good friends of our cause, Mrs. Harriet B. 
Lowman and her daughter, Miss Rita 
Lowman. The Baptist minister, a young 
man of liberal mind, says he believes in 
an open field for all questions. Through 
his intervention the Baptist Church has 
been secured for a meeting next Friday 
night. At Owego I hope also to hold a 
meeting. Cubleskill and Little Falls 
have arranged for evenings next week, so 
that there is no lack of employment for 





suffrage organizers at present. With an 


“* Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 


classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


— Medical and Surgical Journal, 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 


Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 


Established 1780. 


TRADE-MARK. 


increased corps of workers more might be 
accomplished. HARRIET May MILLS. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 29, 1898. 








YOUR DANGER NOW 

Is from the overworked condition of the 
liver and kidneys which are unable to ex- 
pel impurities from the blood. This 
causes rheumatism. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
has been wonderfully successful in cur- 
ing this disease. It neuralizes the acid in 
the blood and permanently cures the 
aches and pains which other medicines 
fail to relisve. Hood's Sarsaparilla is the 
best winter medicine because it purities, 
enriches and vitalizes the blood. It gives 
help just where help is needed. It tones 
the stomach, stimulates the liver, and 
arouses and sustains the kidneys. It wards 
off pneumonia, fevers, bronchitis, colds, 
coughs, and the grip. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Renal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘“‘Massachnu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Sizg'e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leatlets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred 1 kind, tpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that sampler of forcy dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail ‘or J0 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s Journnau OFFice, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 
More Testimony from Colorado. 
— Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
ne. 
The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by mee B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 


Higu rece. . 
e Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
“now to Win W Suffrage, by H 
ow to n Woman 8u e, en 

B. Blackwell. — * 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 
s Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 

tone. 

Cpgedtiien and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right te 
Vote, 1 the Hon. John D. lene. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Lhe 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Grogs on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage, 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Orne Military A t, by Alice Sto 

e ta rgument, by ce ne 

Blackwell. 7 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALIY 


Wagon calls daily in the ci 
pooner and Longweed. Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Neo. 187°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











DORCHESTER, MASS. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAiI 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from io A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadel; hia, N. College Ave. 
and aist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, sevenand-a-half months. 
Thorough Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clini instruction and Quizze. CLAnaA MaR- 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 2ist 
St , Philadelphia. Pa. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oidest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
: pang teaching force, including special- 
sts. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 
J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898 








HOOSAC 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD funnel 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS, 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 540, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10. 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchbarg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
8.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at pomengee 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points ev 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G, P. A., Chicago. 
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FUOD ECONOMY AND WAGE-EARNERS. 


BY JULIET HARRIS. 


The need of emphasizing facts that are 
simply appalling, and of which woful ig- 
norance exists, is justification for protest. 
Take this matter of one-half the income of 
nine-tenths of the people being expended 
for food. Is it not astonishing, and 
of enough magnitude to provoke atten- 
tion? When we realize that the vast ma- 
jority of our working-men earn not over 
five hundred dollars a year, and that of 
this more than one-half goes for food, we 
are staggered by the problem of providing 
for the preparation of this food, for rent, 
for clothing, and the rest, out of the 
mean little remainder. To be sure, we 
Americans are rather more extravagant 
than the Germans or English, but the 
state of affairs even with them is little 
better. Comparisons between American 
and foreign wage-earners emphasize the 
intimate relation between good living and 
power of production (and hence of wages). 
The American who is most efficient in the 
industrial world is the best fed, and has, 
besides, recreation, and desire and en- 
ergy for high and worthy things. The 
books have a lot of illustrations of this re- 
lation between food consumed and work 
done, the classic one, perhaps, being that 
of the well-known contractor Brassey, 
who found his English navvies doing far 
more effective work with pick and shovel 
than the French laborers. He studied the 
case, finding the Englishmen much the 
better fed, and wher more food was given 
the Frenchmen, there was a corresponding 
increase in the work they performed. All 
this, however, is no excuse for the ruin- 
ous extravagance that prevails. 

The report of the Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor of Massachusetts, 1884, in a sum- 
mary of the results of investigation into 
the cost of living of people of different in- 
comes in Massachusetts, Great Britain, 
and Germany, gives some startling figures, 
whose sad significance is this,—that the 
smaller the income, the bigger is the pro- 
portion going for food, and the less re- 
maining to meet the needs of shelter and 
warmth. Oddly enough, in view of all 
the time and effort and money this phase 
of our existence demands, there is vaster 
ignorance on the subject of purchase and 
preparation of food and the demands of 
the body than of any other of life’s neces- 
sities—an ignorance resulting in shocking 
waste in the purchase and use of food, 
loss of money, and injury to health. At- 
water and the rest confess that even now 
we have but the merest beginnings of 
knowledge, and, so far, of knowledge 
quite beyond those most sadly in need. 
The scientific inquiries of Germany are 
meaningless to the ordinary wage-earner 
(or his wife), but there is hope and possi- 
bility of popularizing the results. Perhaps 
the crusaders of this new knowledge will 
be college women, to whom admirable op- 
portunities are now being granted; and they 
may pass forth from the social settlement 
that makes so much else possible. So far, 
the labor bureaus have been doing the 
most effective work. 

There is, however, a big obstacle in our 
way. The wage-earners assume a most 
surprising attitude. Some of Atwater’s 
stories bring this out pointedly, and can- 
not be omitted, I fancy, for they are clas- 
sic in dietetic literature. ‘‘No one can say 
that I do not give my family the best of 
flour, the finest sugar, the very best qual- 
ity of meat,” magnificently boasts the 
coal laborer, earning the vast sum of 
seven dollars a week, and allowing his 
poor factory-driven wife to cook this 
“best” at six in the morning or half-past 
six at night. The deluded fellow squan- 
dered one hundred and fifty-six dollars a 
year on choice cuts of meat, but could af- 
ford only seventy-two dollars for rent in 
a teeming tenement, for bedrooms with- 
out windows or closets for his family of 
nine. And you must have heard of the 
wasted little seamstress who insisted 
on buying tenderloin steak at sixty cents 
a pound, when her butcher tried to per- 
suade her of the folly of it. This is an 
odd sort of conceit, and hard to overcome. 
“To economize is beneath us,’’ is the cry. 
“We don’t want to live cheaply, we want 
to live well.” Edward Atkinson tells 
us of the comments on the margins of his 
pamphlets in the public libraries: “We 
don’t want your pig-wash.” ‘We won’t 
have bone soup, we want sirloin.”” ‘‘We 
won't live on ten cents a day; try it your- 
self.” 

And he rejoined: “Very well; if you 
won't learn to get the most comfort out of 
what you now earn, there is little chance 
of your learning how to earn more.” 

Iam wondering whose fault this silly 
vanity is. Perhaps, in this matter as in 
others that may be resolved into the mak- 
ing of a fashion and following it, ‘The 
luxury of the rich not only causes but 
is the poverty of the poor,’ as a keen- 
sighted sympathizer insists. Beans and 
oatmeal and rump round pertain only 
after “‘blue-points”’ and‘ paté de fois gras” 
and “fillet de bouf.“ After all, are in- 
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terminable course dinners at Delmonico’s, 
or luxurious luncheons at the Wellington, 
worth while? Does the squandering of 
money for caterers argue less folly than 
the poor vanity of the wage-earner who 
feels that he has little enough in life, and 
who refuses to let this humblest of all 
desires, to be decently fed, go ungratified? 
To me this extravagance in eating is com- 
parable to that which leads to thirty-dol- 
lar bonnets and one-hundred-dollar top 
coats. I fancy that our responsibility is 
rather a graver one than merely finding 
out the needs of the body and what most 
easily satisfies these. We must set the 
example of the classic “plain living and 
high thinking,” before we can expect the 
wage-earner (whose life is so largely one 
of imitation) to adopt it. 

But, as to the mere science of the 
thing, how far have we got? Professor 
Atwater finds that to supply the wants of 
the body we need: 

1, Enough protein (that is. lean of meat, 
gluten of flour, casein of milk, white of 
egg), to build up tissues and keep them in 
repair. 

2. Enough fats and carbohydrates in 
addition to supply needed energy. 

We must speak in this broad fashion, 
for nutrition can never be an exact science, 
with hard and fast rules, so different are 
men in respect to demand for nourish- 
ment and to the ways of using different 
foods. In making estimates of the amount 
of food required, fuel values of the dif- 
ferent principles are also estimated: 

In one gram of protein are 4.1 calorics, 
or 6.3 foot tons. 

In one gram of fats are 9.3 calorics, or 
14.2 foot tons. 

In one gram of carbohydrates are 4.1 
calorics, or 6.3 foot tons. 

Atwater finds that a man at hard work 
needs of protein 150 grams or .3 of a 
pound of carbohydrates and fats enough to 
yield 4500 calorics; others need less in 
proportion to physique and exertion. Of 
course, precise adjustment to such a 
standard is impossible. One may need 
more, or one may subsist on less. One 
may eat more fats and less starch, or even 
consume more protein, if one is willing to 
pay for it. If, however, less protein is 
taken and muscular energy sustained, ex- 
haustion is likely to result. Carbohydrates 
and fats are interchangeable within cer- 
tain reasonable limits. For the rest, re- 
quirements vary with muscular activity 
and size; that is, the power and bulkiness 
of the machine. In all this, water and 


salts have had no mention, although these |. 


are as essential as protein and fats and 
starch; but it is thought that when these 
last three are properly adjusted, the first 
two take care of themselves. 

But how do we get such an adjustment? 
K6énig and the rest have furnished us 
with tables giving the analyses of almost 
all articles of food, showing the relative 
proportion of the food principles in the 
raw material. By means of these, and the 
standards furnished by Professor Atwater, 
we can readily arrange such bills of fare 
as will give us the proper quantity of 
food in due proportion. Of course, grams 
and calorics, protein and carbohydrates, are 
meaningless to the ordinary housewife, so 
one must talk of bills of fare, recipes, 
and common weights and measures, if one 
wishes to effect anything. 

Let us look at the mistakes and then see 
how our efforts should be bent. Atwater 
insists that we are guilty of errors of four 
different sorts: 

1. Purchases of needlessly expensive 
foods. 

2. Consumption of relatively too much 
fuel-giving food (and so of too little 
protein). 

8. Use of needless quantities. 

4. Bad cooking. 

And Doctor Atkinson rides his hobby 
into the field with the lusty cry: ‘Waste 


of fuel.” 
(To be Continued.) 








THE medallions of Miss Anthony, ad- 
vertised in another column, would make 
appropriate Christmas presents for her 
many friends among the suffragists. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


The woman’s department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois is increasing rapidly in 
size, 205 women now being in attendance, 
a gain of fifty over last year. 

The physical examinations of the new 
students at Vassar show that the present 
freshman class has an unusually high 
average in health and strength. 

The first women to matriculate at Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute of Northwestern 
University for several years were admitted 
to that institution a short time ago. They 
are Miss Nora B. Inman, of Hesperia, 
Mich.; Miss Ida V. Jontz, of Wyanet, III.; 
Miss Emma A. Robinson, of Dubuque, 
Ia., and Mrs. Davis, a former missionary 
of the Methodist church. 

The Boston Advertiser says: ‘After 
twenty-eight years of equal educational 
advantages, the undergraduates of Wes- 
leyan University met the other night, and 
resolved that the best interests of the 
institution demanded the exclusion of 
women. ‘Nulla vestigia retrorsum,’ young 
gentlemen.” 

At Mt. Holyoke College, the perform- 
ance of ‘Alice in Wonderland,” by the 
junior elass, has been one of the most suc- 
cessful entertainments of the year thus 
far. It was giv nin Church Hall before a 
large audience. 

At Oberlin College a movement is well 
under way for securing a fund, the inter- 
est of which is to be used for remitting 
the term bills of needy students. There is 
a small fund now on hand, but it is hoped 
to increase it by $100,000. Mrs. A. A. F. 
Johnston alone has succeeded in securing 
seven gifts of $1,000 each for this purpose, 
and the whole sum will probably be raised 
before commencement, June, 1899. 

The Boards of Public Instruction in dif- 
ferent Russian cities have decided to 
change entirely the system of examina- 
tion in women’s colleges. Instead of being 
examined at the end of a school term, the 
women students will gradually go over 
the different subjects at given intervals 
through the whole school term, with the 
help of their teachers. This is done to 
avoid the bad results of term examina- 
tions, in preparing for which girls of deli- 
cate constitutions often overwork them- 
selves to a degree detrimental to their 
health. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


Holiday Books 
The Fair God 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. 1 LEW 
WALLACE, author of “Ben Hur,” etc. Holiday 
Edition. Superbly illustrated with 40 full-page 
photogravures, 76 head-pieces, 76 rubricated ini- 
tials, and tail-pieces, by ERIC PAPE. 2 vols., 
crown, 8vo, $7. 


The House of the Seven Gables 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Holiday Edi- 
tion. With 20 full-page photogravures and many 
nr head-pieces and init‘als. 2 vols., Crown, 

vo, $5. 


The Beginnings of New England 


By JOHN FISKE. Illustrated Edition. Con- 
taining numerous Portraits, Maps, Facsimiles, 
Contemporary Views, Prints, and other historic 
material. 8vo, $4. 


The Battle of the Strong 


By GILBERT PARKER, author of “The Seats 
3 +. e Mighty,” etc. Twentieth Thousand. 12mo, 








“The Battle of the Strong” is another charac- | - 


teristic success in Mr. Gilbert Parker’s gallant 
romantic style..... Such a splendid story, so 
splendidly told, will be read with avidity.—St, 
‘ames Gazette, London. 


Prisoners of Hope 


By MARY JOHNSTON. Fifth Thousand. With 

a frontispiece illustration. 12mo, $1.50. 
Wonderfully dramatic and fascinating. The 

scene is laid in Colonial Virginia, in the days of 

Charles II. and ihe story is not only asound pieco 

of historical fiction, but a vigorous, forcible, stir 

ring ———— (S. C.) News’ and 
‘ourier. 


Samuel E. Sewall 


A Memoir. By NINA MOORE TIFFANY. With 
a Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 

An admirable narrative of the career and high 
service of an exceptionally just and philanthropic 
man. 


A Child’s History of England 


By CHARLES DICKENS. Holiday Edition. 
With 48 a e cugenyings of Castles, Cathe- 
e etc. 


drals, Battle ds, Crown, 8vo, handsomely 

bound, $2.50. 

A Wonder-Book and Tanglewood 
Tales 


J NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Molido 
Edition. With illustrations. Crown, 8vo, wit! 
a decorative binding, $2. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
The Boys of Old Monmouth 


A notable story of Washington’s cam in 
New Jersey in 1778. By EVERETT T. TO} N- 
SON. Illustrated. Crown, 8vo, $1.50. 


In the Brave Days of Old 


An abacrbing Story of Adventure in the time 
of King James I. By RUTH HALL. With a 
Frontispiece Illustration. Crown, 8vo, $1.50. 


The Charming Sally 


Privateer Schooner of New York: a Tale of 
1765. A story of the ge 8 of the Stamp 
Act. By JAMES OTIS. ith Illustrations. 
Crown, 8vo, $1.50. 


Dorothy Deane 


A Delightful Christmas Story for Girls. By 
ELLEN OLNEY KIRK, author of “The Story of 
Margaret Kent.’ With illustrations and a deco- 
rative cover. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
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Rich and Beautiful Christmas Gifts 
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No. 6 Winter St. 
. . Boston, Mass. 


The Anthony 
Medallion ———_—__. 


In making up your Christmas list, be sure 
to include the plaster medallion of Susan 
B. Anthony. A splendid likeness of Miss 
Anthony, and a beautiful gift for $1.50. Send 
orders to 

a 


Mrs. E. B. SWEET, 
103 East Main Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Count Witte, Russia’s minister of 
finance, who is said to have inspired the 
Czar’s peace message, is a self-made man. 
Twenty-one years ago he was a village 
station master on the railroad between 
Kiev and Odessa. He disobeyed orders 
concerning the transportation of a large 
body of troops, and by his disobedience 
averted endless confusion. That won 
him a place in St. Petersburg, and by his 
honesty and ability he has risen to the 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The coming week 
will appear a drama of Colonial times, 
“Col. George of Mt. Vernon,” by Augus- 
tus Thomas, who has already gained 
favor by dramatic work. The drama 
passes in Virginia in 1759, the hero being 
George Washington, then a Colonel of the 
English army. The characters are histori- 
cal, and the story deals with the social 
and military life of Col. Washington, in- 
troducing the unsuccessful attempt of 
Gov. Dinwiddie to arrest Col. George for 
treason. The cast will be: Col. George 
Washington, J. H. Gilmour; Governor 
Dinwiddie, William Humphrey; Lord 
Fairfax, Lindsay Morison; Colonel Innes, 
N. H. Fowler; Major Chamberlayn, J. L. 
Seeley; Byran Fairfax, Charles Mackay; 
Major Parker, Alban W. Purcell; Bagg, 
John J. Geary; Bridgeman, John B. 
Walker; Lieut. Billings, J. F. Jennings; 
Bishop, T. W. Townsend; Martha Custis, 
Lillian Lawrence; Sally Innes, Maude 
Odell; Prudence Chamberlayn, Mary San. 
ders; Mary Washington, Lizzie Morgan; 
Susan, Marian A. Chapman; Minnie, Isa- 
belle Parker. Monday, Dec. 19, will ap- 
pear David Belasco’s ‘'Mayblossom,’’ 
originally immensely successful. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
618 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 





New England Women’s Club. Monday, Dec. 
12, 3.30 P.M. Mrs. E.N. L. Walton will give her 
report as Delegate to the General Federation of 
Clubs in Denver. 


Nurse or Attendant. 

Position desired bya lady of over ten years’ 
experience with nervous and insane cases in hos- 
— one private families. Address L. M., P. O. 

x . 





Our glove, waist, neck- 
wear and veiling 
departments 
are very complete in the 
newest and most reliable 

goods. 


Our Glove 
Department 
was never more thor- 
oughly equipped with 
good wearing gloves 
at popular prices, and 
Our Waist Department 


is showing a complete line of French Flanne} 
Poplin Waists that are giving great satisfaction 


M. F. Fisk, 144 Tremont Street. 


























top of the ladder. 
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SEAL SACQUES 


(TO ORDER) 


—— $150 to $250. 


SEAL, HUDSON BAY 


SABLES, AMERICAN 


SABLES and BLACK MARTEN our Specialties. 


All Furs sold by correct names, guaranteed as rep- 


resented and marked in plain figures. 





AKAS BROS, 


34 Bedford St. 











Anent Oriental Rugs. 


No other floor covering is comparable to the 
Oriental Rug. Age lessens neither its beauty, 
nor its value. Indeed, age, as with a master- 
piece of art, rather enhances its value. Time 
gives to the Oriental Rug a mellowness and 
richness of color, a sheen or delicate silken tone, 
which age imparts to no other fabric Antique 
Rugs are much sought, not simply because they 
are old, but because of this exquisite touch with 
which Old Father Time embellishes them. 

We are making an unusual display of these 
goods, and for a few days are giving (in our 
carpet department, on the fourth floor) a special 
exhibit which will surprise those who visit it for 
the first time.§.We have devoted a large space to 


Antique Persians, 
Feregans, 


Kazaks, 
Mossouls, Etc. 


—— — — 


them, and the goods are hung in such a way as to 
show them, with the assistance of electric lights, 
to great advantage. Those who are fond of these 
goods, or of any beautiful fabric display, will find 
this a rare attraction. To such it presents many 
characteristics of a fine picture gallery. 

To introduce and advertise this comparatively 
new i department, we are making a SPECIAL 
SALE for the next ten days, and are 
prices fully 33 per ct. below the usual retail 
prices of corresponding goods. Visitors will find 
the prices marked on each piece in plain figures, 
and they will find the values simply UNAP- 
PROACHABLE. The collection embraces 


Fine Silk Rugs, 
Bokharas, 


Carabaghs, 
Daghestans, Etc. 


“This lot includes ajfulijline of-halijrunners, carpet sizes, parlor rugs, etc., at prices ranging from 


5.OO to 


$225.00 


The same qualities are now selling injthis city at prices jrom $10.00 te 8350.00. 
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